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|ject for congratulation, but a matter of 
|great wonder that our country has kept 
— | 80 clean and wholesome when the drainage 
COMMONWEALTH PUBLISHING CO.,/|of other nations has poured so constantly 
vs whem alt Qaatnete qouumentestians eheatt be | in upon it. It would be an excellent thing 
; |if immigration would cease altogether un- 
til we have time to wash up what we al- 


ready have. 
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Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is 


received for their discontinuance, an until all 


srrearages are paid, as required by law. 
AKIN to these persons that get married at 


county exhibitions of cattle and overgrown 
cabbages and afflicted with the same dis- 
ease, but in a more malignant degree, are 
| the men that go through rapids in small 
| boats and over falls in barrels. That in- 
Special Business Notices, per Agate line fester of Niagara Falls, Graham by name, 
| who in the early part of the week had him- 
self securely coffined and sent off the falls, 
deciares that he now has realized the am- 
bition of his life, having accomplished 
what no other man ever did. There are 
| several other things that no other man was 
ever yet fool enough to do that Mr. Graham 
’ " |might take up next. No man has yet, as 
ir is obviously not the intention of the/|far as the public is aware, attempted to 
prohibition Republicans to let the autumnal |swim the Atlantic Ocean, or jump from 
political boil, unsupplied with | Bunker Hill Monument to the gilded dome of 
ingredients of their preparation. ‘They are the capitol. That Graham was not dashed 
early and conspicuously in the field. At/|to death in .hat terrrible tumult of waters 
the conference held in this city on Tuesday | was owing to no skill or courage of his, 
last, while there was not an utter lack of | but simply to an inscrutable Providence 
and sume manifestation of | that alone knows why he was permitted to 
bitterness over the fate of the amendment |escape. The one redeeming feature of 
last spring, the tone of the meeting was | such experiments is that however they re- 
eminently rational, and the demands made | sult there can be no possible loss. 
upon the Republican party in the coming | 


nominations were proper and reasonable. Tux outdoor gymnasium recently estab 
} . nas - 
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iy tare -_ oo ate ys ” - “ |has sprung into immediate and reasonable 

and conservative reformer, and an excel- popularity. The normal human being wants 


ent le ovement that has some- E : 
t lendes for & ms : pa ~~ | fresh air; and he wants it most when he is 
times been characterized by excess of im- | 


| taking vigorous exercise. Thegymnasiums 
anata: lof later days have for the most part been 
| scientifically ventillated, but no indoor 

it is becoming a more or less everyday | .tructure can keep its air as pure as the 
occurrence for something to celebrate its | free air of heaven, and all summer exercise 
250th birthday. Barnstable, Sandworth | should be, as far as possible, in the open 
and Yarmouth all had such a birthday on|,ir By far the largest number of the 
neither Barn-| frequenters of the new gymnasium are 
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Tuesday of this week, and 
stable, Sandworth or Yarmouth has been those who could hardly afford the privileges 
accused of being a particularly pretentious lof the athletic club, but there are others 
or obtrusively ambitious town. When three | who could apparently take their choice; 
f our quiet and home keeping little villages that they choose to exercise by the river 
come out with a quarter of a thousand | banks shows their good sense. There is a 
years’ anniversary, it is obvious to the most | much mistaken impression that laboring 
inobservant person that we Americans are people need no systematic exercise, as their 
hot as young as we used to be. It behooves | work more than supplies that need, but a 
is therefore to put aside vain gioriousness large number of men who gain their liveli- 
ind settle to that serene dignity and self |hood by manual toil are employed in ways 
poise that so greatly becomes advancing | phat are physically wearying but not phys- 
years; all this, however, not to apply until | ically developing. Such for example, are 
after the year 1892. , The American rooster ee factory hands. To all such, as well 
will want good crowing room then, though | as to the large majority of clerks, and those 
he forever after keep his peace. lof sedentary employments, the new gym- 
| nasium is a great blessing. 


Tuere have landed at Castle Garden dur- 
ing the eight months of this year already | 
passed 220,930 immigrants. This number, | 
‘arge as it is, is nearly 75,000 less than was 
recorded during the same time last year. 
This loss is a great gain, and it is devou‘ly 
© be hoped that the decrease will continue, 
at least for a considerable time. It is very 
Pleasing to referin an abstract and senti- 
mental way to our country as the refuge 


for the downtrodden and the haven for the | 
outcasts of earth; butas a matter of policy, ‘ state. 


VHE YOUNG REPUBLICANS. 





The announcement that the young Re- 
publicans of this city are to organize, is a 
pleasing piece of intelligence. It must be 
an excellent thing for the young men them- 
selves, and it cannot but operate for the 
good of the party. The young men’s or- 
ganization has become the most conspicu- 
ous feature of the Democratic party in this 
Indeed the extent to which that 








party is given over to the juveniles would 
members realize the futility of any effort 


eration should get its experience for its 
pains. The young Republican organization 
can hardly expect to figure so conspicu- 
ously in its own party as the young Dem- 
ocrats do in theirs, for the simple reason 
that the one party, having honors to bestow, 
should bestow the chief of them upon those 
whose years of faithful duty entitle them 
to consideration, while the other party 
having nothing but defeats to offer, may 
well afford to dispense those to whomso- 
ever will apply. The young Republicans, 
however, can exert a wide and wholesome 
influence, both within and without their 
party. To the experience and accumulated 
wisdom of their elders they can add their 
strong vitality and enthusiasm, and that 
desire for progress untrammeled by tradi- 
tions that 1s characteristic of youth. The 
Republican party in this state is strong and 
capable, but no party can long retain its 
strength unless its young men are active 
and zealous in its service. 


THE LABOR DAY PARADE. 
Viewed from the standpoint of weather, 
number of participants, and crowds of 
spectators, Monday’s labor demonstration 
was an unequivocal success. Thesun shone 
warmly, but not reprehensibly so; 8000 men 
marched, or to speak more accurately, pro- 
gressed along the streets; and everybody 
else stood on the sidewalk to watch them 
g0 by. If there were any people in the 
city who did not stand on the streets to 
witness the parade, they were those who 
sat aloft in the windows, happy in the con- 
sciousness of being better off than their 
fellows. It is impossible to congregate 
from any walk of life 8000 people without 
bringing together a certain number of those 
who do not understand the fitness of things, 
and who being given the opportunity are 
prone to make fools of themselves. In 
such a category could safely be placed most 
of those persons who seized upon this pub- 
lic occasion to convey banners setting forth 
their dislike of certain of their employers. 
It would seem that if any workingman had 
a grievance against his employer, he should 
lay it before such employer, and failing of 
satisfaction, seek other and more tractable 
men for whom to work. To turn a gemeral 
holiday into a season of complaint is mani- 
festly a mistake. Taking the procession as 
a whole, however, it was a most orderly 
and proper affair, and a close scrutiny of 
its ranks proved conclusively that our 
workingmen are a well fed, well dressed, 
and well appearing company of citizens. 


THOSE SEALS. 





The industrious ‘‘Rush” that has for some 
weeks been energetically representing the 
United States in Behring waters, seems 
rather to have lost her potency among the 
wicked sealers; or rather her prize crews 
of one, do not appear greatly to terrorize 
the Canadian captains, who it appears from 
recent advices have fallen into the lament- 
able practice of sailing away with this 
prize crew and immediately, on getting be- 
yond the range of ‘‘Rush” glasses, again 
spearing seals with a greater zeal than be- 
fore. Here is a specimen case. On July 
15, Lieutenant Tuttle bore down in the rev- 
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‘*Minnie,” captained by one Jacobson. The 
‘“Minnie” had some 450 skins aboard, un- 
lawfully obtained. These, Lieutenant Tut- 
tle confiscated, together with the spears 
and other arms of the Indian hunters, and 
placing his quartermaster on board as a 
prize crew, he ordered the ‘‘Minnie” to re- 
pair to Sitka. The ‘‘Minnie,” however, did 
not do so, but improvising new weapons, it 
pursued once more the innocent seal, and 
after securing over 500 of the valuable 
skins, she went her way to Victoria. The 
prize crew in the meantime devoted himself 
to a prolonged protest, with the result that 
the Indians on board expressed a strong 
desire to throw him overboard; which de- 
sire they would undoubtedly have carried 
out had it not fortunately occurred to the 
captain that this was carrying things too 
far. 

The *‘Rush,” however has done a deal of 
good, not so muchin the number of seals 
actually preserved, though this number has 
been very large, but in the prominence into 
which it has forced the Behring Sea ques- 
tion and the necessity under which it has 
placed the two most interested governments 
of coming to a speedy understanding re- 
garding this important matter. 


PEACE IN HAYTI. 


Peace has at last settled down upon the 
strife-riven island of Hayti. Legitime has 
sailed away probably never to return; his 
army has totally vanished from view; and 
Hyppolyte and his 8000 victorious soldiers 
possess the capitol and hold the situation. 
That this transfer of Port-au-Prince from 
the vanquished Legitime to the triumphant 
Hyppolyte was effected not only without 
bloodshed but in the midst of a profound 
quiet and order, suchas the city had not en- 
joyed in the most rigorous days of military 
rule, was due solely to the conspicuous sa 
gacity and ability of Admiral Gherardi of 
the United States navy. Together with the 
French Minister he escorted the departing 
Legitime from the palace to the landing 
and saw him safely on board the outgoing 
steamer. Then he drew the Kearsarge 
close up to the city, bringing her guns to 
bear upon the principal streets. The French 
and the English commanders perceiving 
the Admiral’s competence to deal with the 
situation put their ships under his com- 
mand, and with this formidable battery in 
the harbor, and with the streets thoroughly 
policed, what otherwise would have been a 
wild night of destruction and pillage 
passed without event or disturbance, and 
on the morrow the army of the North 
marched quietly in and took possession of 
the city. To show their appreciation for 
the great service rendered by the Admiral, 
they marched in, flying at the head of the 
columns the American flag. Admiral Gher- 
ardi’s energy and sagacity have not. only 
been of untold service to the black republic 
but they have greatly increased American 
influence in that island. Legitime will 
doubtless settle down in France and duly 
be forgotten. Hyppolyte is expected im- 
mediately to issue a proclamation fof an 
election, which can hardly result otherwise 
than in placing him in the presidential 
chair for a term of seven years. It by no 


means follows that he will stay there for 
seven years, for Hayti is a restless commu- 
nity, and yearns for frequent changes. In 
the meantime she has had fighting enough 
for the present, and is in the proper frame 





enue cutter ‘“‘Rush” upon the schooner 


of mind to enjoy the delights of peace. 
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ILISjEND OF THE CASTLE OF MEIL- | 


of 
joner No. 


LERIE. 


‘The frowning cliffs of the castle rise 
O’er the raging stream, that far below 
Swirls and tosses its snowv caps, 
Then rushes on with a steady flow. 


In the crannied nooke of the castle grim, 
Grows the columbine like a jet of fame, 

In the narrow ehelves of the rocky wall 
The corydals, ite pomp, doth shame. 


The rooks in the chamber overhead, 
Chatter and scream with a mournful soun:), 
The shrill winds wihtetie, the gray ow! hoots, 
And the baleful bat filts darkly around. 


And ever at midnight a form comes forth 


A QUEER PATRON. 
In the quiet seclusion of his cell in one 
the London short-sentence prisons, pris- 
119 was wontlering what the 
| world outside was saying abouthim. His 
fingers were busy with the piece of old 
‘rope he was making into oakum, but his 
|mind was full of an imaginery report of 
his own case at the police-court. He even 
hoped some of the papers might have de- 
voted a short leader t him, for his offence 
| Was @ strange one. 

| Arrayed in @ tattered gown of the cat 
| peculiar to Camford bachelois of art, with 
'a battered cap upon his head, be had in 
broad daylight walked cown Regent Street 
breaking the lamps with a iong stick. 
Proceeding calmly and without hurry, and 
\followed by a rapidly increasing crowd, 
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“Of course I will, if the work wili stick 
to me,” replied Mr. Micklereed. ‘I don't 
pretend to be in love with work like gy 
many humbugs nowadays, but I bow to the 
necessity of it. Honestly, I tried all I could 
to get a job before I came here.” 

‘‘But then what character had you-—” 
began his friend. 

“Character! what has character to do 
) with it?” interrupted the prisoner. ‘Isn't 
|the right to labor the pet theory of the 
world—he was in it but not of it. He was |present day? Besides, there was nothing 
an orphan and had gone to Camford against jagainst my character. I didn’t drink. { 
his own will, but in accordance with that |didn’t steal. I didn’t even lie. The last 
of his father. His father had had a belief— | headmaster I saw, after seeming satisfied 
founded, it is needless to say, on ignorance— | with my answers to all his questions about 
in the value of a Camford degree, which ;|my competence, had the impudence to ask 
had induced him to make his son’s inheri |what were my religious opinions, and he 
tance of his little property depend upon the showed me the door when I said I hadn't 
attainment of that academical distinction. | any.” 


to his lodgings and tried to compose his 
mind. He sat down in his easy chair, lit 
a pipe, and fell into a reverie. How well 
he remembered the old Camford days 
when he and Charley Micklereed had 
lodged In the same house and belonged to 
the same set. It was not in any way 4 
distinguished set, and. Micklereed had 
been a kind of honorary member of it. 

That eccentric young man alway» seemed 
to regard the university as a monk did the 
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he had smashed some half-dozen before a 
| policeman appeared and took him into 
custody. At the police-court he told the 
magistrate that he had once been an as- 
| sistant master in a school, but had lately 
| got his living on the turf, on tramp, and in 
other more or less disreputable ways. He 
was willing enough to work but could not 
get employment, so had broken the lamps 
by way of advertisement. He had one 


(on the ramparts high, and the moonlight’s glow, 
With a deadly gash on ite pallid brow, 
Whence the blood is seen to trickle and flow. | 


Away at midnight there he stands, 

When the moon Is silvern, or starlight dim ; 
‘And from the ruined chapel below, 

Ever there rises a solema hymn. 


You can hear ite strains from your boat below, 
A hymr of the cloister, sad and sweet, 

And just us the midnight stroke is told 
The phantom comes on its noiseless feet. 


He gave his Charles Micklereed, 
to the inspector, 


further to embellish the charge sheet with 


name, 


and the peasants tell you the gruesome tale,— 
How the lord of the caetle, long ago 
‘Sinfulty loved a fair young nun, 
‘Wik dwelt in the cloister far below. 


St. Boniface College, Camford. 
twenty-one day’s imprisonment with hard 
labor. 


iMew she spurned his love, and steadily prayed, 
"When he tempted her with his luring wiles, 
And never in all the years, bestowed 
Upon him, the least of her fair faint emiles. 


His case was making a 
sensation outside the prison wells. 
was a slack time, and editors were rather 
ishort of subjects. They deemed Charles 
|Micklereed’s exploit a good source 
|} cheap copy, and they were not wrong, for 
letters about it poured in freely. Some 
|of his old college friends even proposed 
ito do something for him when he came 
| out, and, as three weeks is not long, there 
+ | was just a chance they might not have for- 
| gotten him by the time he was released. 
As the prisoner was musing, his cell 
|} door was thrown open and Warder Smith 
in official tones announced :— 
‘‘No 119, the chaplain to see you.” 
The warder was not, however, quite 
jaccurate in his assertion, for the clergy- 


good deal 


Till, maddened by love, he bore her off 
In his arms, one night, to the castle wall, 
And when to the Virgin she raised her cry, 
How from on high the blow did fall, 


Which made the gash in his pallid brow, 
That still shows forth in the moonlight there, 
And how the nun, thas rescued from wrong, 
For his soul’s release, spent her life in prayer. 


But, as a warning of vengeance dire 
On ruthless men, the knight still stands, | 

In the soft Rhine moonlight, and evermore 
The dark blood trickles upon his hands. 


man who entered the cell was not the reg- | 


jular chaplain of the goal, but the curate of 
}a neighboring church, who was visiting 
the prisoners while their usual pastor re- 
| cruited himself at the seaside. 

The prisoner stood up and 
visitor, who shut the cell door behind him. 
As soon as the sheep got a fair look at the 
shepherd, he exclaimed, ‘‘Why, Josh, old 
fellow, how are you?” at the same time 
| holding out his hand, in evident expectation 
| of a friendly grasp. 

The Rev. Joshua Bamlett recoiled a little 
| **I don’t know, prisoner,” began he, *‘whether 
you mean this as a joke. Let me tell you it 
| is hardly the way to — 

“Oh! stow it, Josh,” 
/unabashed reprobate. 
| say you don’t know me. It’s my beard, I 
|}suppose. Pity I didn’t get a spell long 
|) enough to have it shaved off. I’m Charley 


I thought as I saw him standing thus, 
How the innovent #ili are held in charge 
Ry the angele, whe with thoir flaming eworts 
Lean out to the earth, from Heaven's marge. 
—HaATTIE Tyne Griswotnp. | 


oe | 


WHES THE CHILDREN ARE AT REST. 


‘When the household cares are over, 
And the quiet zephyrs puss 

Through the crimson heads of clover 
And the daisies in the grass; 

Then the mother’s busy fingers 
Do their silent labor beat, 

Tolling fast while daylight lingers 


interrupted the 
And the children are at rest. 


“Do you mean to 


In the sunny honrs of morning. 
She had other work te do, 


Softly chiding, gently warning, | Micklereed.” 
Watching all the noontide through; “What! Micklereed, my old Camford 
Love and strife and pain and pleasure, friend? Yes, now I see it is. But oh! 


Crowd within one little nest, 
Mother hearts can find no leisure 
Ti the children are at rest. 


| Charley, Charley, what has brought you to 
this?” ; 

| ‘*Proximately, the government omnibus 

|known as ‘Black Maria;’ ultimately. that 

;|common complaint—want of employment. 

| Den’t you know why I was sent up? You 


While we sleep the Father waketh, 
Working, watching for us all, 
In his mighty hands he taketh 
All the tasks that we let fall; | said Mrs. Micklereed, seriously alarmed for 
We have wrangled, toiled and striven | the success of his scheme. 
Through a long and weary day, | ‘‘T have been too busy to look at a paper 
Lo! we rest, and help is given, ‘|these three days,” replied the clergyman. 
And the pain is soothed away. | ‘They ought to tell me what each prisoner 
| has done and the length of his sentence, but 
my visits are so hurried they forget some- 
times.” 
‘“‘ah! that accounts for it,” said the pris- 
| Oner, apparently immensely relieved. **Well 
| I took a leaf from the Irishman’s book and 
|} committed an outrage to call attention to 
|my distress. Smashed some lamps in Re- 
While his children are at rest. | gent street. Shouldn’t wonder if they make 
—Sarah Doudney mm Sunday Magazine. ‘a music-hall song outof it. ‘Charley Mick- 
lereed smashed the lamps to find himself 
| provender,’ with an accent on the ‘en,’ has 


He who loves us will not slumber 
While our feeble hands are still, 
Blessings that we cannot number 
All the hours of darkness fill, 
Till the broken links are mended, 
And the worst becomes the best, 
And the toilsome task is ended 





FORSAN ET HAEC OLIM MEMINISSE 
JUVABIT.—Virgll. 
| 


: | how. Just look in the papers when you go 
Whether or no we shall reign the hereafter / home and tell me what they say when you 
Together, as once in the days that are dead, | call a 
1 bold that this life, with its tears and its laughter,| ‘My dear Micklereed, it’s against all rules 
Is blessed, thrice blest, for the love that it bred. | to tell a prisoner what is in the papers. But 
don’t, pray don’t, look at this serious thing 
in that light way. You shock me terribly. 
You seem as hard as ——” 





What doubt? Do I doubt? Do I sing as uncertain | 
Our love, song and rapture exhausted by death? 
No, no, they survive, and death's but the curtain 


breath. | nail that gets harder by much hammering. 


Yes, yes, we shall meet at ths life’s seeming | Cay the bed ones break. 
ending, 
Love more, and not less, not forgetting nor dazed ; 
We have lived, we have loved, and in measure 


\clergy 


|morrow. But do try, my old friend to look 


Gocentany | at this matter in it’s true light.” 
va we shall love, when the curtain is | “Well, don’t you forget about the papers | 


q | then,” was the prisoner’s parting shot. 
—vJohn Jervis Beresford, M.4. | The Rev. Joshua Bamlett went straight 





little complaint to make against the police. | 


; 
and that officer refused | ett’s congregation. © ‘ 
| was by the nature of his official duties com- 
his proper description—RBachelor of Arts, | P© . , a : 
Sentence, | Prison chaplain, but as a private citizen in 


| to the curate. 
No. 119 was quite right in his surmises. |@0 no harm to = 
of | him to the faverable notice of his guardian, 
It | 80 he sent a message to the warder asking 
him to step reund and see him as soon as 
| he was off dutv. 


of | 





| 
faced his | 
| 


| will try and awake him to it. 


don’t mean to say it isn’t in the paper?” | 


as good a lilt about it as that thing on the | 
other Charley and the milk at Chelsea, any- | 


i | ‘*An old horseshoe nail,” interrupted the | 
Which is drept, for a space, to give singers their | prisoner; ‘‘and let me tell you, it’s a good 


Charley fulfilled this condition as easily as 


|he could, and spent the money as quickly 


as possible. Then he took a situation, but, 
as he could not bring himself to look upon 
the unwillingness of John Bull, junior, to 
acquire useless knowledge as a serious crime, 
he soon lost it. From that time Mr. Bam- 
lett had lost sight of his friend, though he 
had often wondered what had become of 
rim. 

It happened that the wife and family of 
Warder Smith were members of Mr. Bam- 
The warder himself 


pelled to attend the ministrations of the 


the bosom of his family he was well known 
Mr. Bamlett thought it conlkd 
Micklereed to recommend 


“‘Good-evening, Smith,” said he, when 
that worthy put in an appearance; ‘‘I want 
to speak to you about No. 119.” 

The set visage of the warder relaxed into 
a kindly grin. 

“Rum customer, sir, ain’t he?” said he. 
“When I took his work to his cell this 
morning, says he, as cool as you please, 
‘Ah! my warder, I suppose. Well, you 
look a decent sort of fellow and I dare say 
we shall get along well enough.’ ‘No. 119,’ 
says I, ‘don’t you know its against the rules 
to talk unnecessarily?” ‘Oh! blow the rules 
says he; ‘I’m only here for three weeks 
and I mean to enjoy myself.’ ‘Ill report 
you,’ says I. ‘No, you won't, says he, 
‘you're not that sort.” Blessed if I did 
report him either. Couldn’t do it some- 
how.” 

“Lam afraid, Smith,” said the clergyman, 
“he does not realize his sad position. I 
Meanwhile, 
be as lenient with him as you can without 
neglecting your duty. I knew him, that is, 
I met him, years ago, and I feel an unusual 
interest in him.” 

“Just what he told me this afternoon 
after you'd gone, sir; only he put it in 
rather a queer way,” replied the warder. 

‘** Warder,’ says he, ‘you know that good 
gentleman?’ ‘Yes,’ says I. ‘Well, he’s an 
old college friend of mine, and would be 
much distressed if he heard I was under 
punishment. I know you wonldn’t like to 
trouble him, so pray let us hear no more 
about reporting.’ Talk about cheek; a 
prize pig ain’t in with him. I suppose he 
was only a-kidding of me about the college, 
sir?” ; 

‘‘Alas! no,” replied the clergyman, ‘his 
story is true; we were at college together. 
What has brought him to this I cannot im- 
agine. Does he seem to you at all mad?” 

“No, sir, not a bit,” said the warder 
promptly, ‘‘as eggsentric as you like, but 
not mad. I was attendant in an asylum 
before I came here, and know a lunatic 
when I see him. Bless you, sir, he feels it 
more than he pretends.” 

“I’m glad to hear it, Smith; very glad. 
But be as easy with him as you can.” 

“All right, sir. Trust me for that. He’s 
not one of the sort to give real trouble. 
I’ve read his case and fancy he really was 
precious hungry when he broke them lamps. 
Starving men have done worse things to 
get a meal before now. Good-night, sir.” 

Charley 
peculiar knack of enlisting the affections 
of those about him. As a sort of haman 
cork floating on the sea of chance he never 
seemed to have any aims, and consequently 
he had no interests to clash with those of 
others. Therefore his acquaintances had 
always looked kindly upon him and been 
ready to do him simall favors. 

Mr. Bamlett had several other interviews 
with his friend, and strove, to all appear- 


ance in vain, to exorcise the spirit of in- | 


difference from his breast. ‘It’s no use, 
my dear fellow,” said Charley to him one 
day; ‘‘I don’t believe your theories about 
responsibility and all that. Wish I did, 
but I don’t. The serious troubies of life to 





“I can stay no longer now,” said the | 
man, as the warder was heard coming | 
| along the corridor; ‘‘I will come again to- | 


me are hunger, cold, and illness. Should 
soon have been in for all three if I hadn’t 
smashed those lamps. As it is with my 
moderate appetite, I’m fairly warm and 
comfortable for a fortnight yet and I'll bet 


| you what you like there’s a philanthropist 


waiting for me, when I get outside, with 


the offer of a situation.” 


‘But will you stick to work if you get 


it?” asked the clergyman. 


Micklereed had always had a | 


**Do you really mean to say, Micklereed,” 
remonstrated the clergyman, ‘‘that you 
can’t see that your boast of indifference in 
religious matters was rightly fatal to your 
chance?” 

“Of course I can’t see it,” replied that 
perverse individual, ‘unless you maintain 
that he who fattens oxen must himself hx 
fat. I gave up the schools though after 
that, and tried the docks, but they wouldn't 
have me there. Then it was prison o1 
workhouse to get a meal, and I chose prison 
as being easier to get into than the other 
place.” 

Mr. Bamlett sighed and gave it up foi 
the present. ‘‘Have you any complaint to 
make?” he asked mechanically as he 
pared to leave the cell. 

‘Yes, by Jove, 'd almost forgotten, ex 
claimed the prisoner. ‘‘Smuggle me in a 
bit of tobacco the size of a small pea next 
time you come. I can’t sleep without it 
Wish I could, for it must be uncommonly 
nasty to swallow.” ] 
The coolness of the request took away 


pre- 


Mr. Bamlett’s breath. He told his friend 
he woulld not, on any account be 
guilty of such & breach of the 
trust reposed in him. For five minutes 
they argued the point. The clergyman 


pleaded conscience; the prisoner pleaded 
the duties of friendship. The question was 
left unsettled, but next night the prisoner 
with a morsel of tobaoco in his mouth slept 
better than the man who had supplied him 
with it. The Rev. Mr. Bamlett’s conscience 
was tender, and though he gave way to the 
importunities of his friend on two or three 
subsequent occasions, he was very glad 
when the day came for No. 119 to leave the 
prison. 


One thing alone somewhat lessened the 
bitterness of his se!f-reproach. Mick- 
|lereed during the last week of his time 
showed some faint signs of repentance, or 
rather of consciousness that he might, af- 
ter all, have made a fool of himself. Th 
Key. Joshua was neither proud nor envi- 
;ous, and did not scruple to acknowleage 
to himself that nicotine had perhaps suc- 
ceeded where he had failed. As a smoker 
jhe knew its soothing effect ona troubled 
mind. The rules of the prison were meant 
for the prisoner’s good, and if by breaking 
them he had done a prisoner good—but he 
dared not follow this Jesuitical line of rea- 
soning any further. 

Micklereed had promised tbat when re- 
leased he would come to his friend’s lodg- 
ings, but greatly to that good man’s disap- 
pointment he did not put in an appearance. 
Warder Smith, who saw him leave the 
prison, said that, -‘a lawyer-looking gentle- 
man” had met him and taken him offina 
hansom. Also that No. 119, noticing him 
outside the gate, had borrowed a sovereign 
from the ‘‘lawyer-looking gentleman” and 
given itto him, saying, ‘Tell Mr. Bamlett 
he shall hear from me, and thank you, war- 
der, for your kindess.” [ 


Three months passed away, but Mr. 
Bamiet heard no more of his unfortunate 
friend. He hoped his relations might have 
come to his help. The readiness of the 
| ‘‘lawyer-like gentleman” to lend the sov- 
jereign looked as if he had friends, but the 
curate was rather vexed at his silence and 
j|murmured to himself hard sayings about 
| the ingratitude of man. 

One Friday night, however, Mr. Bamlett 
| Was reading the Guardian, and he came to 
|@ paragraph which considerably astonished 
him. It ran as follows :— 

‘‘We understand that the valuable living 
of Platton Magna, Southshire, vacant by 
the death of the Rev. Samuei Slomon, has 
been offered by the patron, C. M. Master- 
ton, Esq., to the Rev. Joshua Bamlett, 
curate of St. Swithin’s, W. C. This living 
enjoys an enviable distinction at the pres- 
ent time. Most of its income is derived 
from property in the city of London, s0 
that its pominal value of 9002, a year is 
some indication of its actual one. The 
population of the parish is 260, and there 
is a good vicarage. We congratalate Mr. 
Bamlett on his good fortune.” 

, ‘“‘Nonsense,” was the curate’s mental 
comment; ‘‘the Guardian must have made 
a mistake. There must be another man of 
the same name. Those papers are always 
wrong in details.” 

, _ He took down the ‘‘Clergy List” and ran 
through the Bamletts, but there were not 
many of them, and not one, save himself. 
‘rejoiced in the name of Joshua. 
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Surely,” said he to himself, ‘‘it can’t be | 
oe. I know no one called Masterson. 
gesides, I shouid have heard of it direct.” 
" Jyst then his landlady entered the room 
a letter. 


The Pendulum. 
BY REV. WM. G. BABCOCK. 
with movements of the pendulum. 


aid she, “and I'm sorry it has been mis- 
4 


back to a corresponding limit in the oppo- 
site direction. 


sid. 
The letter proved to be from Twibell and | hetween the limits, but our swinging motion 


twiss, the solicitors of C. M. Masterton. 
‘¢ contained a formal offer of the living of 
piatton, and mentioned the solicitors’ regret 
that their client was at present abroad. 
rhey requested Mr. Bamlett to call upon 
them as soon as possible. 

He called, accepted the living, anc had 
read himself in and taken possession before 
vr. Masterton returned. 

one morning he was walking in the gar- 
ion of his vicarage, wishing his patron 
would come back that he might make his 


central truth without resting upon it. On 
almost every question in science, art, phil- | 
osophy, this oscilation process is observ- | 
able. Public sentiment is swayed to and | 
fro on the suffrage question, the temper- 
ance problem, the industrial system, the 
public school schedule, theological matters | 
and national constitutions. Underneath all 
these questions is the most siartling one of | 
all, whether the Universe itself is in safe 
- . hands, whether there is power, wisdom and 
scquaintance and discov er what manner of goodness enough to bring all things to safe 
an, who, having a geod thing to give issues. The naturalist offers very plausi- 
away, sought out an obscure curate as the ple arguments on his side matched by 
recipient of it, when he saw Charley Mick- ‘equally forcible arguments on the super- 
ereed open the gate. naturalist side. A good man has just died 
Could it be, thought he, that Charley had who for fifty years has maintained that all 
pot deemed him worth visiting before his the laws of nature are self existent and 

motion? Did he mean to levy black- have done all the work, that has been at- 
nail upon him? It would not be nice to tributed to a supernatural being and more- 
save the story of the tobacco spread abroad. over that an infinitely good being would be | 


No! he would not believe his friend could |incapable of actions ascribed jin all past | 
¢ so base; especially as his friend, to time to a Deity. But on the other hand, 
iige by his clothes and the aroma of his the church Universal has proclaimed the 
igar, had also prospered in worldly affairs existence and administration of an invisible 
nee he left the prison. Being without whose agency the Universe 

Well, Josh, my boy,” began Mr. Mick-|conld not have been, and could not be. 
ereed, “how do you like it? House all | Modern thinkers deciare the Universe in 
ght, isn’t it? I told them to put every- its wholeness to be omnipotent and om- 
square before I went away.” piscient, containing within itself guaran- 

You told them,” said Mr. Bamlett; ‘‘but | tees of its stability and rectitude, and wor- 
shat on earth had had you to do witn it?” ship the indwelling God. 

Everything,” replied his friend; ‘‘I’m The great bulk of mankind either ignore | 
not Charley Micklereed now, you know, | the subjectaltogether, or take it tor granted 
but Charles Micklereed Masterson, lord of | that there is an infinite Personality who 
this manor and patron of this living. | presides over the universe of matter and of | 
Possiblv J. P. some day. Wouldn’t that be | mind and is to be feared loved or obeyed. 
a joke, eh, Josh?” | Discourses, hymns, conventions from time | 

“— don’t understand,” said the vicar |1mmemorial have met a hearty response to | 
feebly this assumption. Will further investiga- 

\h! I suppose you never heard of my | tion abolish public worship and private 
great-uncle Masterson. Well, I hardly ever | prayers? | 
iid before I came out of—you know what. Do so-called infidels seem to lack any de- 
t seems he quarrelled with my mother’s | sirable element of a fine character? Are 
other for marrying my grandfather. She there not some fundamental truths which 
was his only near relation, and until the | are relied upon by naturalists and super- 
iewspapers brought me to his notice he was naturalists unaffected by the points in con- | 

tually without any one to leave his money troversy? The world does not go back- 

He was pleased to say I was a man of | ward in any other respect than does the 

rit, and made me de facto what I already | pendulum. Investigation has divested a 
was de jure—his heir. Poor old chap! we | Divine Personality from imputations of im- 
were only together a month before he died. | mortality and selfishness. 
The only thing he asked metodo was to |of vuselfish affections in the human soul 
i invests the Divine Character with new 
beauty and confidence. We make God in 
our own image, as has been well said, The 
God of Abraham is not the God of this 
century. 

The Omouipotent Being inust sustain very 
intimate relations to all the kingdoms of 
nature including the human race without 

ldn? Vy eter tho necessarily being absorbed in them. We 
Shouldn't have cared if I had elthe =r! . | partake of betes nature and human nature 
we you more than this for that tobacco, Peay eer aad : 
replied his friend. is of Divine Origin, but not Divine. God 

— 'is alone of his own nature. Man is of an- 


r 


Then you were the patron of this living 
when Mr. Sloman died!” said Mr. Bamlett 
na disappointed tone. It is not pleasant 
») find that favor and not merit, after all, 
as led to our advancement. 

Certainly I was, old fellow, and I knew 

one who deserved it better than you. 


| hang upon each shrub and bush, and are | 
|strewn in profusion over every plat of | joie. 


seeing, who can fail to admire ? The webs, | 


|tiny pearls of dew that glitter in the sun. 


| lightness, it would be worth a prince’s ran- 


| webs, invented the pretty fable of Arachne. 


| its inherited talent. 


The unfolding | million of these strands to make a thread as | such surroundings. 


} 


|back and forth over her work, adding | Principle 6: 
fresh threads and strengthening this outer | moment is when a pnrchase is made; you 
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<= 
a higher source. We may call that source the only cobwebs. You have probably sven 
natural or supernatural, as words alone are or rather felt, the long gossamer threads 
not all important. 
The operations of our minds are like the | b¢ Called nature, but the verdict of science | one walks beneath the trees on a Summer 
P va At a certain hen te cag by yah ¥: — ys gtr | evening. At certain seasons they are very 
This came for you, sir, this morning,” | jj mit j ii sp Wig ak 8 reliable and in g ands. © pendu- | numerous. 
mit in one direction, we are sure to swing lum teaches us not to be dismayed by the 


: j swaying of public sentiment a good ways These are all cobwebs. 
gg epee ee ie from the central truth, for it will not be} en yp ny Aer eign 


goes on and we only catch glimpses of the }out of sight or void of influence. 


What we call God may | that sometimes draw across the face, as 


They float in the aur, they fall 
upon the grass, they gather on the trees. 


spiders, and in a manner so marvellous as 
, to be almost incredible. The spider spins 
We — — | the silk from its spinneret, pushing it off 
Concerning Cobwebs. ‘into the air. It is so hght that it does not 
— It1 — 4 — air. It grows @ 
’ onger and longer t , until it is carri 

Every one has noticed the cobwebs which | }y some ounvens against an object, often ms 





a ae | ieee en to which it attaches 
4 This spider's slack rope i 

grass on a fine morning in Autumn; and | strong enough to serve the little spinner > 
| & bridge, over which it can pass at its pleas- 
ure. Indeed, in the tropics, spiders’ webs 
are found of gigantic size, sometimes even 
spanning streams; and of a strength so 
great that humming-birds are caught and 
som. But for such work man’s touch is all | =: polly nam. - Sinn ate. by the cobwebs 
too coarse. It is possible only to our hum- | wh land.—Swiss Cross. 

ble garden spider, known to scientific peo- PPR, Wide Ting Rae 

ple by the more imposing name Zpeira dia-| Tue PHiLosorny or House FuRNISHING. 
dema. These spiders belong to the family |—An ingenious Frenchman has been dis- 
of Arachnida; and the ancients, who were | cussing the ‘* Philosophy of House Furnish- 
great lovers of beauty, observing their ing” in the Debats, and comes to some in- 
teresting conclusions. His fundamental 
Arachne was a maiden who had attained to | position, with which no one will disagree, 
such expertness in weaving and embroider- | is that ‘‘ the art of embellishing the human 
ing that even the nymphs, leaving their | dwelling place is in a state of anarchy re- 
groves and fountains, would gather to ad- | sembling that of our literature, our philoso- 
mire her work. They whispered to each | phy, and everything else.” We can talk of 
other that Minerva herself must have | the style of Louis Quatorze or (less accur- 
taught her; but Arachne had grown vain | ately) of the style of Queen Anne in furni- 
as she grew dexterous, and, overhearing | ture, but what the style of the nineteenth 
them, denied the implication with high | century is it would indeed be hard to say. 
disdain. She would not acknowledge | There are, no doubt, the two great divisions 
herself inferior even to a goddess, and | of the average room and the esthetic room 
finally challanged Minerva to a trial of | (to translate the French into English equiv- 
skill, saying: ‘‘If beaten I will pay the | alents), but the worst of it is that the lat- 
penalty.” Minerva accepted the challenge, | ter is always tending to pass into the 
and the webs were woven. Arachnes|former. ‘The history of art may be 
was of wondrous beauty, but when she | summed up in this single formula—how the 


circular in form, are then strung thick with 


No lace is so fine. Could any be wrought | 
that could equal them in filmy delicacy and | 


| saw that of Minerva she knew that she was | engtahed becomes the commonplace”; 


defeated; and, in her despair, went and | and of course there are any number of fur- 
hanged herself. Minerva, moved by pity | niture dealers prepared to turn out “ art” 
for her vain but skilful opponent, trans- | furniture by the cartload. The effort to 
formed her into a spider; and she and her | have a room which is not like every body’s 
descendants still retain a portion of her| else is regarded by this authority as com- 
marvellous gifts of spinning and weaving. |mendable but arduous, and he lays down 
Now let us see how the garden spider uses | the following general principles by which 

Each individual is | to attain succefs: Principle 1: The dwell- 
endowed with a spinneret, or natural spin- | ing must be like the dweller. Principle 2: 
ning machine, through which can be drawn | The first duty uf aman who wants ideal 





| innumerable strands, so fine that they can | surroundingt in his home is to understand 


be seen only under a powerful microscope. | nut so much art ae himeelf. Principle 2: 
(Leeuwenhoeck claims that it takes four | Only interesting people have any right to 
Principle 4: In every 
thick as a hair froma man’s head). First, | house the chief room should correspond to 
our spider begins to draw from out her|the chief interest of the dweller. In an 
spinneret a cord of as many of these | artist’s home it should be the studio, in the 


| strands as seem to her good, and fastens it | case of a man of letvers the study, and the 
| to some leaf or twig, then runs on another | dining-room (this is a characteristic French 
leaf, spinning all the while; fastens again |touch) in the case of a candidate to the 

to that; and to another and another; con-| French Academy. Principle 5: 
| tinuing until a circle is formed inclosing as | pensible to buy one’s furniture bit by bit, 
large a space as she designs for the outer | and not all at once, just as it is by degrees 
} 


It is indis- 


boundary of her web. ‘Then she passes |that the mind is formed and developed. 


The important psychological 


Don't, pray don't, put it on that ground, | \ther nature, and not a partaker of the | line, which she secures to every possible | must be guided by your taste only, by deep- 


harley,” remonstrated the other; “you | pivine Nature. In one sense, God never 
annot imagine the trouble my conscience | paq anything to do with haman affairs. 
uss given me over that matter. If I had | yan has made use of his own nature in all 
known the offer came from you I should | i. stages of development. Man has man- 
not have accepted the living.” _ |aged his home, his education, his commerce 
Just what I was afraid of, retorted his | and his religion. The great benefactors of 
friend, ‘‘that’s why I seut it ghrough my |the race as well as the great malefactors 
solicitors.” ee bave been human beings. There is no 
Then Mr. Bamlett talked of resigning, satisfactory proof of any deity or satan 
ut his friend, though with some difficulty ‘interfering with human agency. Man is 
persuaded him to abandon the idea. the architect of his own fortune and mis- 
Well, you know your way up to the | fortune. His capacities for good and evil, 
nail,” said Charles at parting. “By the | ¢or producing happiness and misery are im- 
bye,” you'll find some more old friends of | measurable. His relationship to other 
urs at the lodge. I’ve made that warden kingdoms of nature are adapted to the ful- 
hap gate-keeper He and his family came | g)ment of his destiny, but he is responsible 
down yesterday. Wonder if he ever smelt | for his own kingdom and none other. God 
that tobacco. Sometimes I fancied he did.” | cannot, will not, should not do man’s work 
The clergyman sincerely hoped Mr. | ¢oy jim. Births, marriages, death, health, 
Smith's olfactory nerves were not keen. | knowledge, virtue, wealth, poverty. are all 
Whether they were not that judicious in- | jy man’s keeping regulated by 2nalterable 
lividual never breathed a word on the sub- | jgwes. 
ject. No one in the parish ever knew that dition, diminishing human woe and reach- 
‘he man who, with a military salute, threw ing a higher state of contentment and pros- 
pen the park gate as the vicar went up to perity is in conforming ourselves to our 
see his friend the squire, had done the | pwn navre. 
‘ame sort of thing before when the clergy-| put this view of human nature and des- 
man visited the layman under very different | 5:1. does not end with the loss of all rela- 
Tculmstances. tionship to the glorious God. without whom 
The squire was popular and made a good | +)... would be no Universe. He alone is 
‘andlord, but the vicar never could persuade the eternal substance of power, wisdom 
toe life as seriously us he would and goodness or something which includes 
“ave liked. Occasionally the pair talked | Jia: we call power, wisdom and goodness. 
‘er the lamp-breaking exploit. The vicar Ww. may exercise gratitude, trust and love 
proved conclusively that it was wrong and |: ,.ards him. We may meditate upon his 
ae snd his friend admited it, main- | orks and imbibe his spirit, acknowledge 
, wg nevertheless that it was mo USE| 17 dependence and be obedient to eternal 
“owing a man that a winning outsider |)... "We need not waste ourselves in eu- 
rvully had no chance, and that the result Of iocising his attributes, asking special fa- 
sine Was & fluke, after he'd backed the | yor. and neglecting our duties to ourselves 
mal and got his money.— Belgravia. and fellow men—but no intelligent person 
Ae ee ee ee can behold the operations of nature, the 
4 Mississippi town of 7500 inhabitants properties and functions of minerals, 
Provides a large number of saloovs for the | plants, animals and human beings, the 
wen to get drunk in, but has repeatedly adaptations, beauty and complexity in the 
‘alled to sustain the existence of even one world, without feeling the presence of an 
‘ce-cream parlor for the refreshment of | orgavizing and sympathizing spirit. The 
Wives and children. The same stream of | most gifted great and good actors in the 
Doney could not flow in two opposite direc- human family have always felt that their 
“ons | powers were not original but derived from 





All our hope of bettering our con- | 


object. Finally she stops, fastens her | lying affinities and of a kind of need, but 
thread with special care, and begins to run | never by any idea of symmetry, nor by imi- 
around the circle, spinning as she goes; but | tation, nor by vanity, nor by the price (this 
now carrying her fresh thread carefully | last is perhaps a counsel of perfection), 
raised upon one hind foot, thus keeping it| Principle7: Avoid presents as you wren), 
frum touching the older strands and be-| the plague. The general conclusion is that as 
coming glued to them. When half-way | you can onlyarrive at a good result by ‘‘be- 
round she stops, pulls her thread tight, |ing a person,” possessing un individuality 
fastens it very strongly, and a firm line is | that must be ‘ interesting,” it is clear that 
‘drawn straight across the centre of the | his principles are not exactly of universal 
circle. She runs down this centre line to | application. 
the middle, fastens another thread to it 
|there, carries it to a new point upon the 
outer edge, fastens it, and we now see that 
she is engaged in making those lines in the 
web that look so like the spokes of,a wheel. 
| She repeats this operation again and again, 
until all the radii of spokes are formed, 
| When they are done she carefully tests each 
|thread by pulling, to make sure that it is 
| firm and strong; and if one proves unsatis- 
| factory, she either strengthens or remakes 
it altogether, Now that the main lines are 
| built, our spider goes once more to the 
centre point and begius to spin again—this 
time in circles—fastening to each radius as 
| she passes. At first these circles, or more 
| correctly spirals, are placed quite close to- 
|gether, but she leaves ever a wider and 
| wider space between as she approaches the 
|outer edge. The outer circle and the radii 
were spun of a silk which becomes drv di- 
| rectly after leaving the spider’s body, is of 
|great strength and very firm; but these 
|spirals are formed of a substance which 
| differs essentially. When first drawn from 
\the spinneret it is extremely glutinous—a 
| most important property, as by this it is 
lenabled to adhere tothe radii—and it is, 
| besides, so highly elastic as to be capable 
lot being pulled far out of place without 
| breaking. When the spirals are finished, 
|the spider returns again to the centre, and | 
| proceeds to bite off the points of all the | 
|radii close tothe first encircling line, by| Henry H. Faxon, the leader of the tem- 
| which she much increases the elasticity of | perance Republicans in Massachusetts, has 
|her web. It is in or beneath this central | sent his check for $500 to the state W.C. T. 
opening that the spider usually sits and|U., accompanied by a letter urging it to 
| watches for the coming of ber prey. But ‘zealously oppose every candidate for of- 
| while these circular creations are perhaps | fice who is not to be depended upon from 


|e most beautifol, they are by no means j the standpoint of prohibition. 





THE GRANDFATHER OF MENDELSSOHN.— 
Moses Mendelssohn was a little man, with 
a hump back and anawkward stammer. His 
clever, intellectual head marked him asa 
man of no small ability. The courtship of 
the shy scholar forms a pretty romance. 
At the baths of Pyrmont he met a merchant 
from Hamburg, called Gugenheim. One 
day Gugenheim became confidential. ‘‘Rabbi 
Moses,” said he, ‘‘we all admire you, but 
my daughter most of all. It would be the 
greatest happiness to me to have you for a 
son-in-law. Come and see us at Hamburg.” 
The shy philosopher found courage to go, 
but the young lady shrank from a marriage 
when she saw his deformity. Mendelssohn 
conquered her reluctance by an apologue. 
Marriages, he told her, were made in heav- 
en, and on the birth of a child the name of 
the future husband or wife was proclaimed. 
When Mendelssohn’s wife was named, it 
was said, ‘‘Alas! she will have a dreadful 
hump back,” ‘'‘O God,’ I said then, ‘a de- 
formed girl will become embittered and 
unhappy, whereas she should be beautiful. 
Dear Lord, give me the hump back, and let 
the maiden be well-made and ble:’” 
| He had scarcely finished his fable, when the 
| girl, completely won, threw herself upon 
Mendelssohn’s neck. 
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EVENT D OPINION. 
Exit dog-days. 


The bluest of ‘bloods find their betters at 
the races. 


It is time to call conscience home from 
| mot saying that it would not do more good | 


its vacation. 





| the by, Superintendent Doogue is not tak- | how gloriotis an 
ing too good éare of our malls, these days. 


During the ‘prevalence of the flea pest it | 


i 


may be found worth the trying to spread 
a sheet of sticky fly paper near you on the | 
floor when you sit down to read. This is | 


if used in the form of deep anklets. But | 
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d how fleeting it is. Per- ly 
haps we know how it seems to be twice She 





S@PTEMBER 7, 1s 2. 
ustration of the possibility of this state. 
has two old friends, a few years her 


sixteen now, and if we chance to tarry | junior, who by virtue of that fact do the 
until we are obliged to multiply by another | lion’s share of the visiting. She Was ex: 


and half sigh, to remember how young we | 
were at thirty. 


The experience of each year should be | 


| patience, wondering over and 


‘numeral, we shall, perchance, think back, | petting them the other day, and their ar- 


rival was delayed; so this dear old lady 
fidgeted about the rooms in childlike im- 
over WwW by 
‘the girls” didu't come! 


Why call it the current season, now cur- | 
rants don't count? 


let each suit himself. pecainati 


cites | worth living for, and life must be wofually 

| Some of our housekeeping journals should | squanderea if the wisdom that we gain, And when they did come, they wete three 
| get a symposium of summer grass-widow- | and the pain we learn to bear, and the good | as happy old gitls as told be found any- 
ce lers to tell them ‘How to Get Through a|we try to do, does not make evety year | where, living over again the scenes all 
The summer girl has found out what she | Season Without Washing a Dish;” also, | bring more to us than it takes aWay. ;along the way, from the dim old times 
bought her parasol for. |**How Much a Kitchen Sink Can be Made | | when they were three little maids from 


SeptembeR. 
On the half shell, please. 
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Latest advices from the ‘country are to 
the effect that Katy did. 


Henry Labouchere is coming presently, 
and do let us mind not to call him ‘‘Labby.’ 


Undaunted by the trials of his brother 
Jimmie, Emmons Blaine is about to commit 
matrimony. 





to Hold Without Bursting.” They all| 
know, for they’ve tried it. 


mcmareemtinn 

A Catskill correspondent says, “If you | 
want to move in good society you must | 
remember that critter is the veil behind 
which is de orously masked 
masculine.” 


| 


A spirited description follows | 


| of an encounter with a oatting sheep critter, | 


«‘There’s a button on my coat that’s off,” |and sundry beef critter stories remain to 


says Jones, and Mrs. Jones does not know | 


what she can do about it. 


be told. 


It will soon be time for closed windows, 


the animal | 


But the effervescence goes. Byron spoke | 
only truth when he affirmed that | 
*Life’s enchanted cup but sparkles near the brim.” 
There is a newness about this old world 
that is very alluring to tnspoiled yotith. 
There is unlimited hope,—which happily, | 
dies hard, for once extinguished, there is | 
fo help for it. Old age becomes inevitable 
to heart and soul. 

‘Not when our joys die, but when our} 
hopes fade,” as Richter has it, we are old. | 
Let hope but ‘‘spring eternal,” and the best 


Worcester’s head is now turned by the |and if anybody is glad itis he who lives part of youth is saved. | 


New England Fair. In that respect Wor- 
cester resembles the rest of us. 


Perhaps Sunday is the Lord’s Day, but 
humanity takes great liberty with it, in 
some precincts we might name. 


What is the use of having bandboxes 
anyway, if our German bands are to be left 
free to perambulate the suburbs? 


Pew cushions have not come to much 
wear for several weeks past, however it 
may have been with pantaloon knees. 


Everything goes on full time when Sep- 
tember comes in. No more Saturday after- 
noon recreation for our clerks and ‘‘sales- 
ladies.” 


An authority tells us that vegetables 
should be ‘dressed with taste as well as 
care.” But who would want to eat them, 
thus ‘‘toggled” up? 


The decent public would gladly be spared 
the particulars of the Hamilton disgrace. 
Such things be, but the world is none the 
better for hearing about them. 


Novel readers complain that very few 
works of fiction have been issued this sum- 
mer. The book reviewer has noticed the 
same, and is correspondingly glad. 


The most important certificate for the 
children to present at school just now, 
proves to be the certificate of vaccination. 
Without it, no youngling need apply. 


‘‘Our Mary Ann lies here at rest, 

She slumbers now on Abraham's breast, 

While this is fine for Mary Ann 

It’s very rough on Abraham.” 
—Gunsaulus. 


The kind and correct thing to say to the 
comer-home is, “I hope you feel rested 
from your vacation.” Nobody says, ‘‘rested 
by your vacation,” except those who haven't 
had any. 


Now that ‘‘The Irish in Boston” are out 
with their illustrated book, can we not get 
up a little brochure, writ small. on the 
‘‘American Fraction” before we are quite 
covered up and forgotten? 


The season is at hand when the benevo- 
lent press should inform the people that the 
notion that autumn tints are caused by 
frosts is an erroneous one. It might also 
be well to state that Horace Greely is dead. 


tural Society are at an end, but myriads of 
Japanese blossoms are putting on their 
robes of state for the coming Chrysan- 
themum Show, which is to the beauty-lover 
the event of the year. 


If there were no other reason why we 
should not have the golden rod for our na- 
tional flower, the fatal facility with which it 
works into rhyme would be enough to con- 
demn it. Let us make choice of a flower 
with less rhyme and more reason. 


Leaves have their time to fall, but they 
needn’t be in such haste about it. The 
Common is all spotted and flecked so early 
in the season, with withered leaves. By 


near the conscientious tenor, who practices | 
late o’ nights on his next Sunday's anthems. | 
Aman who gave out his full strength of | 
jlung, by the hour, on any other pretence, 


would be set down as a neighborhood nui- 
sance. 
don’t like it. 


HOW WOULD THIS PLAN WORK 


MANITY? 


FOR 

Fleas may be removed from dogs, cats, 
and other small animals by placing them in 
a tight bag containing from one-fourth to 


one pound of insect powder, sew the bag 


exposed, and allow them to roll around in 
it for an hour and a half, or more. When 


in the powder dead. 


upper part of Beacon street, is destined to 





be a thing of beauty when the lines of trees 
on either side have time to grow to each 
other. As po carriages invade the section, 
and the electric horse has ao hoofs to 
speak of, there is nothiag to keep down the 
growth of grass between the tracks, and 


over the grassgrown way. Might not the 
corporation make use of this vernal and un- 
trodden track, so unusual along a city high- 


way, to raise turnips, or garlic, or winter 
rye? 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Not that there is more of it. 
no breaks in the procession when every- 
body was out of town, but we notice the 


element is again in the ranks. 
as a whole, a better-dressed procession ; 


mass of faces. 





number of her that has been seen about 
town. 


of the palling. 


and the like; and her toilets are still comme 


months’ dress parade. 


the seaside of today. 


who have lived through our happy, uncon- | 





| blanch as to locks, faltef as to strength, 
HU- | and as to beauty, fade. 


around the animal’s neck, leaving the head | 
|they make a bad matter worse, by calling | 


j 


jartto their aid to mask with a poor trav- 
the bag is removed the fleas will be found | 
| time. 


The street railway boulevard, along the | 


passengers feel very rural as they bowl | 


| brands us? 


beng at such pains to store. 


_ } 
There were | 


| porary phrases it, suppose the new found 
difference now that the Ist of September | elixir of life could do all that is claimed 


It is, taken | for it, would the added length of days be a| 


Yet perhaps paterfamilias is at the root | little girl who sang with her elders in 


She does not look like the | church, we scorn the idea that we could not 
kind of girl easily to be satiated with sea- | 
side delights, walking, sailing, “rocking” | way through. 
il faut, notwithstanding her two or three | 


Probably these bewitching Empire gowns | 
with which she beautifies our streets have | 
done scant service during her beach so- | 
journ. The flannel gown and the tennis cap | 
better suit the humor and the fashion of 
| tality. 


They are such pretty, thoughtless, impet- | 
uous specimens of humanity— these rose- | 
bud girls. We, who have grown older, We wouid rather finish our work than to! pose, tableau wise, during the long-draw®- 


It is a Sit deplorable though, thet human- | 
ity has not a more wsthetic way of round- 


; } 
ing out life; a process more suggestive of 


| ripening fruit, and less of withering leaves. 
And even so, there are those who | 


People ought not to crinkle as to btow, | 
| 


| 


All this painful process has its effect in 


| producing a correspondingly low tone of 


mentality. Nota few people are rendered 
absolutely wretched by the mere realisa- | 
tion that youth has past, and beauty every 


' 
year grows less; yet they cannot see that | 
] 


esty of freshness, the honest marks of | 


| What sabtle and indeseribable change is | 
, wrought upon our lineaments by a year of | 
| time, that can enable one person accurately 
| to name the age of another? 

How do we say, witha feeling of con- 
fidence, That girl is eighteen; that man 
| twenty-eight; that woman thirty-three? 
Nine times out of ten, we are within a 
| twelvemonth of the mark. What sort of a 
| stamp is it, anyway, with which each year 





| It is certainly very ruthless of time, to 
| meddle so with the casket which we have 
We have only 
the poor comfort that the treasures, being 


A marked change is perceptible in the | presumably imperishable, will outwear the 
composition of our sidewalk panorama. j} casket, and may be heard from again. 
Suppose our integuments were tougher, | 


—or as our enterprising Sunday contem- 


hey could not keep up with the procession, 
Well, anybody must see that that would | 
be a different matter, entirely. Like the 


keep up! She kept ahead of them, all the | 





| 
It must be admitted that there are a few | 
people besides ourselves who have such a| 
fountain of perennial youth within them | 
that they might be depended upon to keep | 
up with the times, for several hundred | 
years, or indefinitely,—if Brown-Sequard | 
could moculate them with the requisite vi- 
It would have its advantages. We | 
all care to see 


| 
The fruits of what we've sown, 
What crowns life’s corner-stone. i 





live youth over in enjoying them. There | suspend it. And be translated, than die. | 
is but one little, fleeting year in their lives 
when they can be “sweet sixteen.” We, | Yet without the elixir there are old peo- 


ple who keep perpetually young. 


&- 


| what proves so fetching. 
| columns have faithfully rehearsed the plot, 


| play cin appreciate the fun. 


school, to the still dimmer present, 
which very old folk seem to make littk 


of 
account. 


There is, to the Observer, somet hing irr 
sistibly funny, always, in the mere sight of 
three venerable girls together, especially if 
in the Sairey Gamp and Betsey Prig walks 
of life. One such, by herself, may be in 
teresting, or pathetic, two &re apt to bi 


amusing, but & trio becomes funny 
Whether it is the assumed girlishness of 
going in flocks, or the accentuation of 


physical peculiarities, seen in the mass, 
they do look very droll, three abreast on 
You will not have to watch 


long before you prove it for yourselver 


our highways. 


But to return to the young folks wh 
have come back to town. One of these wid 
awake girls made a remark the other day 
that impressed the Observer. 

‘*Tired?” she exclaimed. ‘I don’t know 
what it means to be tited. When I’ve been 
off all day having a glorious time it makes 
me really vexed to have folks ask meif | 
am not tired. I don’t remember ever being 
tired in my life.” Thereis superb vitality 
for you! But it is an unusual instance 
Most of our young people wWete born tired 
and have been getting worse ever since. 


Some of our young men are very weary 
indeed. So weary that they settle their ex 
hausted limbs in our open street cars, ant! 
look listlessly at womankind, standing her 
and there between the close rows of seats 
Sometimes on our late cars, which theatre- 
goers have to catch, or stay over night in 
town, the young men—the pride of our 
nation—go forth to meet the ineoming car, 
slide into the seats, and look composedly 
on while girls and women cling to the sides, 
or stand, wedged into the narrow spaces, 
looking from the rear like devout sisters 
who have risen to bear testimony in con- 
ference meeting. 

A car usually contains one or more inen 
who had mothers of their own, to whom 
they were accustomed to surrender the easy 
chair, and offer little deferential attentions. 
| But most of them ‘‘growed.” 


s 





The Museum should mend its ways as to 
late hours,—though we all are familiar with 


& | blessing or an injury? For people in gen- the staying qualities of an opening night 
less strained and anxious looking average, |} eral, it doubtless would be no  blessin 
and a redder, browner, or more freckled | 7 


| yet the fact that one wait must aamit of thé 
| of the literal ‘‘building of the ship,” rather 


| s s } 
| and superfluous would ‘ag the veterans on | piscourages the hope that much time will 


| the stage. 


Vacationizing seems to have palled, early, | 
upon the girl of the period, judging by the For ourselves? 


| be saved. 

There are some deliciously funny situa- 
tions in ‘‘Hands Across the They 
|are not meant to be funny, and that 
The dramatic 


Sea.” 


is 


so that even those who have not seen the 
The ship- 
board scene is supremely impressive. The 
husband and wife who have been separated 
by the charge of murder falsely laid to his 
account, discover each other on board the 
same steamer, when the discovery of the 
escaped convict’s identity might mean re- 
capture and death. The wife asks permis- 
sion of the captain to speak to that sailor 
who is from her native heath. The request 
is granted and the interview takes place. 
The officers, crew and passengers are suUp- 
posed to be about their business, but they 


out conversation. Jack Mason and Miss 
Sheridan, who play the respective roles 
of husband and wife, here do some remarka- 
ble acting. Part of the absurdity is 1n thé 


scious youth, know, as we did not then,| ‘A dear old woman of 94 is a pleasant il-| lines, but the Observer would respectfully 
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‘ ‘ _ an 2 aE ? 
suggest that the chief actors ‘‘examine 


themselves” to see if a few specimens of 
the musca domestica are not upen them. 


The conversation is supposed to be over- 
heard by bystanders, and must be of the 
most innocuous nature. The wife, in her 
sable robes, approaches her husband, and 
stops with her back to him, while his own 
attitude is equally unstudied. In this singular 
position they carry on a conversation no 
remarkable The wife inquires in 
tragic tones if he left any one at home 
watching and waiting and praying for him. 
He replies that one face has been his lode- 
star, 80 to say; one pair of bright eyes has 
shone always before him, and her parting 
words have been ever in his ears. 
promptly supplies the refrain, quoting, in 
melodramatic tones, with her eyes turned 
heavenward, on! Hope God 
will”—bring matters all right. 

Much more of the same light, incidental, 
and reasonable conversation takes place, in 
the gracefal grouping above described, varied 
by an occasional personal remark, uttered in 
exactly the sume key, on the subject of their 
matrimonial affairs. The hero occasionally 
raises his arms to heaven, and the heroine, 
still backing him, tragically begs him to 
The situation is the funniest one 
Museum boards, and if 
not suppressed, should make the fortune of 
the play. 


less 


‘*Love on! 


de sist. 


ever seen upon the 


Yet the house took it in all seriousness. 

And when Mr. Wilson as ‘*Tom Bassett,” 
care home to find the girl for whom he 
had waited and worked, the bride of an- 
other, and dropping comedy, did a fine bit 
of pathetic acting, the same house roared. 


Truly a difference of taste in jokes is a 
great strain upon the theatre-goer. 
OP 


HILLARY BELL’S LETTER. 
The Decadence of ’Sconset. 


A few years ago ’Sconset contained al- 
most all the elements favorable to the com- 
fort, health and enjoyment of the cottager. 
It was quaint and ancient in the architec- 
ture of its houses, simple in the method of 


its life, healthful in its air, appetite and | 
It was replete with features peculiar | 
to itself and was still interesting to those | 
best acquainted with its curious individu- | 


rest. 


ality. The old post office, grey shingled, 
half covered with ivy. disclosing from the 
niches of its ‘‘warts” strange figure heads 
and name boards of long defuncy. whaling 
ships. The venerable postmistress with her 
quaker neatness of attire, her shrewd smile, 


her intimate knowledge of all the harmless | 


gossip of the hamlet and her equaliy pru- 
dent reticence in mingling in it—a most im- 
portant village functionary who gave dig- 
nity and lent it to her ancient habitation. 
The time-honored pump that continued to 


give forth water from a well dug two cen- | 


turies ago, on whose worm eaten box were 
tacked the notices necessary to the primi- 
tive commerce and festivities of the ham- 
let. In the days when these moral features 
were eminent the cottagers were ali neigh- 
bors and our pleasures consisted merely in 
perfect health, a stroll along the bank to 
Sankaty, bathing, shooting, fishing and a 
rubber of whist before going to bed at nine 
o'clock. 

Things have changed so much at ’Sconset 
that were it not for the familiar landmarks 
it would be hard to recognize the ancient 
village. A New York speculator in an 
amateurish way has been building cheap 
cottages in imitation of the original houses 
of the natives and filling them in many 
instances with cheap people. The ompi- 
present Hebrew has at length discovered 
‘Sconset, so also has the blaring German 
street band, so also has the multitudinous 
peddler, and we are expecting a branch 
establishment of the Salvation Army every 
day. The consequences of these matters 
are far reaching. A new and indescribably 
vulgar postoffice has been built which Mrs. 
Priscilla Almy occupies but neither looks 
nor feels at home in. Numbers of cheap 
and tawdry shops have been started in the 
hamlet, and many of the quaintest old 
houses in ’Sconset now flaunt price marks 
and bargains and small fancy goods in their 
doorways and windows. Book canvassers 
and polish peddlers now suspiciously haunt 
the back doors of cottages that until this 
year were always left unlocked. Thefts 
are no longer unknown in *Sconset and the 
ancient feeling of security that every one 
used to have during the night has been so 
much disturbed that now-a-days doors and 
windows are bolted and barred as thougi 
against a revolution. ‘The old sentiment of 


She | 
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‘neighborliness among the cottagers at 
‘Sconset is maintained only by those 
|who have met each other during former 
summers on the island. The new- 
comers attracted by the low rentals of 
hastily built and meagrely furnished cot- 
tages are generally of a class in which con- 
servative people do not wish to make ac- 
quaintances. Hence there are cliqnes, and 
|gossips, and scandals, and divorcees and 
‘drunken fellows and a great increase of 
tattling among old women that are wholly 
foreign to the former peace and eminent 
respectability of "Sconset. In this connec- 
|tion an amusing, although awkward story 
may be related to show the change that has 
|come over the place. While Mrs. Harrison 
was visiting her invalid sister at Nantucket 
recently she expressed a desire to drive 
over the moor for an afternoon at ’Sconset. 
Tidings of this intention speedily reached 
the little hamlet and immediately all the 
*Sconset cottagers began to fix up their par- 
lors for the reception of so distinguished a 
guest. An officious person named Under- 
hill, by adroitly making use of the village 
telephone happened to be the only one in 
‘Sconset who knew the exact hour on 
which Mrs. Harrison was to arrive at the 
hamlet. When she drove up to the historic 
pump he was awaiting her with a glib 
speech. In lieu of another, Mrs. Harrison, 
accepted him as a guide through the village 
and permitted him to walk beside the car- 
riage while she inspected the queer grass- 
covered streets and ancient cottages. Fi- 
|nally he asked her to alight and make a 
|survey of one of the oldest and best pre- 
served cottages in the hamlet. Mrs. Harri- 
son accepted the invitation and presently 
entered the porch with him. Underhill 
rapped loudly on the panel. Mrs. Brooke, 
the occupant of the cottage, looked out of 
| the window and recognizing Mr. Underhill, 
‘only sent her servant to the door with a 
peremptory ‘‘not at home.” Thus by her 
choice of an escort Mrs. Harrison was de- 
nied the opportunity to inspect the quaint- 
| est cottage in ‘Sconset, while Mrs. Brooke 
,lest the chance of entertaining the Presi- 
dent’s wife, for which chance every one 
knew she had been preparing for several 
days back. 

This illustrates how the fine old simplicity 
of manners and hospitality have fallen into 
decay and a new era of suspicion and con- 
servatism has taken its place with the cot- 
tagers. ‘Sconset is no longer the ‘Sconset 
of former days. The new set of people 

| who have been brought by specious adver- 
'tisement to the hotels and cheap cottages 
are generally people whom few care to 
| know, and the quaint little hamlet has be- 
gun to lose the esteem of those who ap- 
preciate refinement, quiet and good breed- 
ing. This year ’Sconset is something like 
Martha’s Vineyard. Next summer it proin- 
ises to resemble Coney Island. 

HILLARY BELL. 
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Being Copies of Certain Old Letters. 
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RuE FLORISSANT, GENEVA, 
November 10, 1876. 
Dearest Aunt DOLLY :—This is the last 
letter for many months that will bear the 
| date of Geneva; and I can assure you that 
pleasant as the near prospect of Italy is, we 
are all distinctly homesick at the idea of 
leaving this dear, quaint old city, and this 
dear, quiet little home. I don’t believe any 
city in the world will ever divide our affec- 
tion with Geneva. London absorbs and an- 
nibilates one; Paris dazzles and wearies 
one; but Geneva, as Paula says, is ‘‘little 
enough to love.” And it is so picturesque, 
| so individual and beautiful! You know it 
is built on both sides of the Rhone, and 
there is something so always fresh and in- 
spiring in the way the blue, foaming river 
rushes on its wild way directly through the 
city streets; and it is built too on Lake Le- 
man, and round whichever corner one turns 
there is always a glorious vista of wide 
shining water, and sometimes a flitting sail, 
weather-stained a rich russet or dull gold; 
and shaped like a bird’s wing—just like the 
sails in that picture of the Bay of Naples 
that hangs in the drawing-room at home. New 
Geneva is built along the lake-side, and is 
very rich and magnificent; great hotels of 
pale brown granite, with beautiful carved pil- 
lars and cornices and balconies; and jewel- 
lers’ shops without number, whose windows 
blaze to make one wink. At night, New 
Geneva is the most splendid thing in the 
world; the bridges—and there are bridges 
|everywhere, you know, across lake and 
river—lit up with myriads of lamps which 
flash back again, in glittering reflection 
from the dark water below; and the shops 
along the quays are every one ablaze with 
diamonds and rubies and emeralds, like 


quite away from New Geneva, and go back- 
ward, through streets that grow narrower 
and more ill-lighted, backward and upward 
into Old Geneva, and the places and the at- 
mosphere of centuries ago. Up the hilly, 
ill-paved, narrow little streets, too steep for 
horses to climb; up, until one stands in the 
dark and solemn shadow of the majestic 
old cathedral, and ali the light is from one 
little smoky lantern, swinging on its chain 
across the silent square. There are great 
stars overhead, and the rushing wind of an 
autumn night, and looking down the narrow 
lanes, between the dark, fantastic gables of 
the silent old houses, one catches a distant, 
white, shadowy, spirit-like gleam of the 
Jura mountains, snow-capped now, and 
folding themselves into their awful winter 
loneliness. And when, above one’s head, 
the slow, deep, sweet cathedral chime rings 
out a late night hour, one almost looks for 
the watchman of centuries ago, to cross 
the square with lantern and cloak and horn- 
tipped staff, and chant that beautiful song 
of the hours which they say he used to 
chant, and which, translated from the rough 
old German, runs like this: 
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that we should have known that dear 
household, for we have learned from it, 
past doubting any more forever, that with- 
out any of those things which seem so in- 
dispensadle,— without youth or beauty, 
money or social distinction—life can be 
noble and useful and abidingly happy and 
good. They live, the Mariots, in the most 
unfashionable quarter of Geneva; their 
tiny house and garden, which once was in 
the open country, is all walled in with great 
warehouses and lumber yards, uatil getting 
to it is like threading a labyrinth. » Mon- 
sieur Mariot was a pastor of the state 
church, but like someone in Macdonald's 
books ‘the believed too much to please his 
congregation,” and so lost his parish. So 
far as his weak health permits, he receives 
pupils in mathematics and the classics. 
Madame Mariot is much her husband's sen- 
ior, and having been for many years a 
paralytic invalid, seems older still; but the 
devotion of their relation to one another is 
beautiful to see. Three children, all of 
adult age, remain at home, and by various 
industries earn quite enough, the house 
being their own, to keep the modest house- 








“First quarter,—sleep and rest; 
Second quarter,—no care take; 
Third quarter, —night is best; 
Fourth quarter,—Goud doth wake, 
Sleep and rest and oo care take, 
Fear is none, for God doth wake.” 


We have learned in our two months’ stay 
here to know Geneva by sight and by heart; 
and our love for it is the most curiously 
close and intimate and personal thing in the 
world. In the intervals of our study,—and 
you needn't laugh, Aunt Dolly, for we have 
been studying in earnest, and if you could 
see the work Guenn has put in, under her 
queer old German drawing-master, you'd 
begin to believe fame was coming to the 
house of Alstyn!—we have made delightful 
little excursions into the suburbs, and got- 
ten such amusing impressions of Swiss 
every-day life. Only the other day Guenn 
and I went to Caronge, to hunt up, (now 
you’re laughing again!) a famous cake- 
shop, where we had heard they made a cake 
called ‘‘La Polonaise,” whose like was not 
to be eaten in Kurope. We went outin a 
hermetically sealed horse car; at least I 
think it was hermetically sealed, for not a 
window would open, and the door was very 
tiny, and slammed promptly after one; and 
as for odors, Aunt Dolly! But it took us 
to our destination, for the modest sum of 
two sous. The famous cake-shop proved a 
dingy little place, with a sanded floor and 
unpainted humble pine tables; and we were 
waited upon by monsieur the conjseur in 
person,—and in his shirt-sleeves. And the 
}eake was all our fancy painted it. It 
tasted, as Guenn said, like glorified apple- 
pie; the apple part being all mixed 
with whipped cream and crushed macaroons 
and brandied cherries, and dyspepsia alone 
knows what; and the number of pieces we 
ate, it gives me distinct reminiscent pangs 
merely to think of. Even we were sobered 
when, en route to the hermeticaily-sealed 
horsecar, we had time to reflect on the 
probable consequences. A very solemn- 
faced old gentleman with vast green goggles 
on, raised his hat, as he passed, of course 
mistaking us for somebody else. ‘‘Even 
he sees it written on our faces!” said Guenn, 
with a groan. ‘‘Sees what?” said I. ‘*Why 
approaching death!” said she. ‘‘Don’t you 
know they always, here in Europe, salute 
those condemned to die!” It wasn’t a 
pleasant joke; but my faith! Aunt Dolly, 
we thought, a few hours afterward, it was 
near being prophetic. Polonaise cakes are 
not adapted fur the unlimited consumption 
to which they tempt the unwary. 

To jump from a joke to earnest; did you 
know it is a beautiful custom, here, 
to salute the dead, as they ure borne past? 
We have seen it so often, and never without 
a swelling of the heart., No matter how 
poor and humble the cortege,—we have seen 
only a rough pine box trundled in a hand- 
cart,—as it passes, every hat is lifted, every 
foot arrested; blue-bloused peasant, fine 
gentleman, little romping school-boy, it is 
all one; the salute is always instantly and 
reverently given, and Life stands at pause, 
while Death goes by. 

To jump back again, not a nos moutons 
but a nos gateaux. I really must dwell a 
little longer on Genevan cakes, for they are 
a great and peculiar institution. 
Mariot’s, they have a different cake for 
every Sunday in the year, What do, you 
think of a cake with red cream and bright 
green frosting, and called ‘“‘The Return 
from the Wood?” ‘That is what we had 
for tea, last Sunday night, if you please. 
And there is, ia the Mariot repertoire a 
cake all snow-white, that is called ‘The 
Eve of Baptism,” and another, with a sort 
of light pink turret in the middle, that is 
called ‘‘The First Kiss,” and yet another, 
with a mourning frosting in dark chocolate, 
which is known as ‘‘The Bereaved Parent.” 





Sinbad’s Treasure Valley, and outside the | 
many cake-shops, the sidewalk is set with | 
little green tables, and folk sit and eat ices 
and sip sweet wine—and in the hotels or- | 
chestras are playing, so the air is alive with | 
sweet and merry sounds: I don’t believe | 
you could imagine anything so gay and 
beautifai as it all is. And then the best 
part of it is, after one is quite filled with 


the brilliant atmosphere of it all, to turn! one of the richest priv leges of our live | 





Guenn says that (it is an immensely rich | 


cake, full of heavy fruits and spices,) the 
Bereaved Parent who indulged very ex- 
tensively in it wouldn't live to lament his 
bereavement much longer. And as to the 
flavor of their amazing cakes,—ah dear me, 
Phoebe has yet worlds to conquer! 

I have not told you much about the Mari- 
ots, have [? And yet we all feel it to be 


At the) 


hold comfortable and well cared four. 
‘*Plain living and high thinking,”—my dear, 
in America it is a fad, a phrase, an affecta- 
tion—you must come to the Mariots to see 
it made a fact! They live so simply; their 
dinner often but a vegetable salad, a bit of 
cheese, a glass of sour wine, the Sunday 
night cake almost their only table luxury. 
Their tiny salon is uncarpeted, its furni- 
ture covered with homely chintz; their 
clothing is so plain, with, in the case of the 
demoiselles, scarcely even a ribbon to 
brighten it, and yet never in my life, 
Aunt Dolly, did I enter a household 
where there was so much to enjoy, so much 
to give. Does a wandering beggar ask 
for food? He is svated at a table in the 
little garden, and with his own hand Mon- 
sieur Mariot carries him out a loaf and a 
jug of milk, and bears him friendly com- 
pany as he eats. Does one need suggestion 
in any household matter? Madame Mari- 
ot’s invalid couch is the shrine to which, 
from far and near, such difficulties are 
brought; the young housewife takes away 
a new recipe, the young mother learns how 
to plan frocks for little Jean and Jeanne at 
surprisingly little expense, and with an ef- 
fect. Bon Ciel! that is most lovely. And 
then the evenings when the lamps are lit, 
the curtains drawn, and Monsieur Henri 
tells the latest ramor in municipal politics, 
and Mademoiselle Louise sings Schubert's 
serenade so that one must choke back the 
tears; and after wise and loving talk on 
many matters, and the good-night psalm 
and prayer, the mother is borne to her bed 
in the strong arms of her son, all the family 
acting as candle and pillow-bearers,—well, 
Aunt Dolly, there aren’t any words for 
telling how lovely it is, and how good to 
have seen and known! Fancy what a 
young American would think of this. 
Monsieur Henri was offered, not long ago, 
a place of trust in a mercantile house at 
Paris, at a salary nearly doubling his pres- 
ent one. He refused at once, without even 
considering the matter; ‘‘for to go,” he 
said, ‘‘would be to exchange for mere 
money the dear, daily home-life that must 
be broken all too soon. For one hour with 
my own I would give up all the gold on 
earth !” 
Whether, I wonder, Aunt Dolly, do you 
think that weak—or great? 
Your ever loving, Berry. 
Dorotuy Lunpt. 





Mrs. Grant, who has been spending the 
summer in Vienna with her son, the U. 
Minister, expects to return to this country 
and pass the Winter in Washington. 


KIMBALL HOUSE. 


6 ALLSTON STREET, 
Near Somerset. 


Good living at low rates. Transiently or perma- 
nently. 
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HAS NO SUPERIOR, 


TRY IT AT 


OAK GROVE FARM CAFE, 


| 413 Washington Street. 


MRS. DR, S, M. WAYCOTT, 
Electrician and Massage. 


Also, Cabinet Vapor Baths, Rheumatism, Kidne 

| and Nervous Diseases a specialty. 16 BOYSTO 

} Tee ee Tremont and Washington 
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NEW LITERATURE. 


‘Random Shots at Living Targets,” by 
H. W. Holley, is a book that was evidently | 
written to produce conviction. It illus-| 
trates and elaborates the elements involved | 
in the Temperance Reform with great vigor | 
and considerable ingenmty. Keen satire is 
employed to show the weakness of current | 
arguments in favor of license. The author | 
makes a strong case by applying the license 
princivle to various other evils. By this 
reductio ad absurdum he captares the re- 
sisting reader. Ina similar way he makes 
the hopeless inebriate teach the folly of 
‘‘moderation,” the futility of ‘‘regulation,” 
and the necessityof “prohibition.” Minis- 
ters, deacons and charch-members who put 
the weight ot their influence on the side of 
the saloon, are treated as their complicity 
deserves. Sober logic, cutting irony, 
amusing hyperbole, and biting sarcasm 
mingle in the varied scenes. But truth- 
lovers will keep awake while they read and 
rise refreshed by the reading. 

t Living T . By H. W. 
nibiey, author of “he Pol fang and “Ene Hi 


ensville Papers.” 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls.| 











Ginn & Co. have brought out a new arith- | 


metic called ‘‘Wentworth’s Primary Arith-| 
metic” which is the joint work of Prof. G. | 
A. Weatworth, of Phillips Exeter Academy | 
and E. M.’ Reed, principal of the Normal | 
‘Training School, Springfield. The authors 
seem to have hit upon a very happy way of 
communicating the principles of numbers | 
to the youthfal mind; and the study of | 
arithmetic as represented by this little book | 
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“The ing 
System ¢ 
Propeliing 

~~ SUbEl Cars 


THE IMPROVED SYSTEM OF PROPELLING STREET CARS. 
A new system for developing and utilizing steam for power, without smoke, cinders, noise or escape of steam, at much less cost than by any other 


known method tor obtaining and maintaining power. 


There is no failure or uncertainty in its operation, and it is absolutely safe. 
For street cars and other service requiring portable power, it has no equal. Secured by U.S. letters patent. 


A prominent mechanical engincer says 


that the possibilities of this invention bave not been equalled by any recent invention—unless possibly by the Bell Telephone and Sawyer-Man for electri: 
lighting. The Steam Storage Power Company has been organized with a capital of $300,000 for the developmen’ and introduction of this syste, 
throughout the New England States—which territory is owned exclusively by it—and is having a Power Car built by the Pullman Palace Car ( 


Boston, Mase. 


account of his appointment as Chief-Justice. 
An article appropriate to the season is Mr. 
Hamilton Gibson's ingenious and original 
study of butterfly and plant life, accom 
panied with illustrations by the author. 
This paper is entitled ‘‘Winged Botanists.” 
The American artist, Mr. Wores, whose 
studies of Japanese life and landscape have 


is certainly a very different method from | recently attracted so much attention in New 


the dismal drudgery through which former 
generations have been obliged to pass 
in order to master the intricacies 
of the multiplication table. The book is 
full of illustrations which in the first place 
will readily attract the attention of the 
pupil, and in the second place will serve as 
an illustration to the subjoined lesson. It 
is an excellent little book. 

(Pages 206. Price 35 cents. Boston, Ginn & Co.) 


PERIODICALS. | strange, true story by 





The September number of The North 
American Review announces that the entire 
control has been purchased by the Hon. 


Lioyd Bryce, to whom a controlling inter-| other poems by Charlotte 


est in the Review was bequeathed by the 


York and London writes appreciatingly of 
| Japanese things; and the text is illuminated 
| by reproductions of a number of his oll 
| paintings. Mr. Paine presents an illustrated 
study of the identity of ‘‘The Pharaoh of 
the Exodus and his Son”—in the light of 
their monuments. George Kennan closes 


in an article devoted to the tragic history 
of the institution. ([n fiction there is the 
second installment of Joel Chandler Harris's 
“The Old Bascom Place;"—a _ striking, 
Cable, ‘‘Attalie 
| Brouillard;” and a story by Mrs. Eichberg 
| King, ‘‘Jufrow Van Steen,” illustrated by 
| Edwards. James Jeffrey Roche has a poem 
on ‘‘*Albemarie’ Cushing,” and there are 
Fiske Bates, 
| Langden Elwyn Mitchell, Louise Morgan- 





his account of ‘‘The Kara Political Prison,” | 


the title ‘“‘Did Stonewall Jackson Inspire 
Victory?” contributes a paper entirely eulo- 
gistic of that distinguished Southerner, 
| comparing him with Napoleon. T. C. Cone 
discusses ‘‘The Significance of Racial 
Color.” There are several entertaining sto- 
|ries and some excellent verse by popular 
| writers. In the editorial department 
‘‘Southern Crime and Northern Comment” 
is the title of an article which has particu 
lar reference to the late McDow episode in 
Charleston. Under the title ‘‘The Senate 
Must Go” this magazine continues the at- 
tack begun in the June number against the 
dual form of the legislative bodies of our 
states.—New York: Belford, Clarke & Co. 


The September number of the New Ideal, | 
which is a journal of Conservative Liberal 
Thought and Applied Ethics, contains ar- 
ticles on ‘“‘Nationalism and Individualism” 
| by Dr. Edw. Montgomery, ‘‘Freedom or | 
| Liberty” by Laurence Gronlund, ‘“‘Woman 
j}and Current Reforms” by Eliz. B. Chase, 
{and a number of other suggestive articles 
| by people equally well known.—192 Sum- 
mer street, Boston. 








The September number of Current Liter- 


late Mr. Rice, and that his purpose is to | Smith, Nathan Haskell Dole, and Richard ture, like all preceding numbers is a com- 


conduct it as a Magazine of the Times, on 
the lines lald duwn and followed by Ins 
predecessor with such remarkable success. 
The present issue fully bears out the an- 
nouncement made by the new editor and 
proprietor. Three of the uppermost topics 
of the day sre treated by men of acknowl- 
edged authority on the subjects on which 
they write. ‘*The Value of International 
Exhibitions” is discussed by Senator Haw- 
ley; Dr. Brown Sequard’s ‘‘Elixir of Life” 
by Dr. William A. Hammond, and ‘‘Capital 
Punishment by Electricity” by Elbridge T. 
Gerry, Esq. Senator Hawley’s familiarity 
with previous expositions makes his con- 
tribution of especial timeliness and value. 
Dr. Hammond declares that it is unscien- 
tific to deny that there can be such a thing 
as an elixir of life, and that valuable re- 
sults may follow Dr. Brown-Sequard’s dis- 
covery. Another topic of perhaps equal 
interest and timeliness is dealt with by Dr. 
Henry C. McCook—'‘Can the Mosquito be 
Exterminated?” Besides Lord Wolseley’s | 
fourth chapter of ‘‘An English View of the 
Civil War,” there are contributions from 
two other well-known Englishmen. Canon 
Farrar writes strongly and eloquently iu | 
setting forth the reasons why he is an 
Episcopalian, and in ‘‘The Transformation 
of Paris” Frederic Harrison, Esq., contrasts 
the Paris of 1789, a mediwval town, with 
the gay, bright, fascinating city as we 
know it today. General John Pope has a 
striking paper on ‘‘Common-Sense and 
Civil-Service Reform.” The Hon. Henry 
Cabot Lodge discusses some of the import- 
ant questions that will be taken up by ‘‘The 
Coming Congress.” In ‘Nurseries of 
Crime” Inspector Byrnes, of the New York 
Police Department, points out the evils that 
flow from the unregulated lodging-house 
system of the city. Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke 
writes in characteristic fashion of ‘The 
Real Rights of Women,” and Marion Har- 
land deals with an equally congenial theme, 
**Ministers’ Wives.” Some valuable sug- 
gestions will be found in Mr. James Hub- 
bard’s answer to the question, ‘‘Are Public 
Libraries Public Blessings?” Other contri- 
butions of interest round out the number. 
—New York: The North American Review. 


The September Century contains a paper 
on Napoleon Bonaparte of unusual interest, 
being contemporary accounts. by British 
officers, of the ex-Emperor’s exile to Elba; 
his voyage to St. Helena and life on that 
island. Not the least valuable part of this 
record consists of the conversations here 
preserved with Napoleon on some of the 
most prominent passages of his career. 
The Lincoln installment has to do mainly 
with Lincolu’s triumphant re-election. The 
authors quote freely from unpublished 
MSS. by Lincoln, and their own letters and 
diaries. The sketch of Chase’s career is 


| BE. Burton. ‘Ballots Reform Progress” and 
**Eight Hours a Day” are treated editorially. 

| **Bric-a-Brac” contains contributions by 

} Clinton Scollard, J. A. Macon, George 
| Birdseye, ete.—New York, The Century 
Publishing Co. 


In the September number of the Unitari- 


an there is a sermon entitled ‘‘What is 
Wrong in the Preseut Economic Condi- 
tions,” by the Rev. [Thomas Van Ness. M. 
J. Savage discusses ‘Ethical Culture.” 
Brooke Herford takes up the ‘Old Bible 
Stories.” A. B. Curtis, Chas. A. Allen, and 
several other well-known writers also con- 
tribute papers. — Boston: 141 Franklin 
street. 


The frontispiece in the September Book 
Buyer is a portrait of Laurence Hutton. 
Accompanying this is a brief account of 
Mr. Hutton’s literary career, of his home in 
New York, and his valuable collection of 
manuscripts, autographs and other articles 
of literary interest. Arlo Bates’ Boston 
letter is as readable as usual. Extracts and 
illustrations froni recent books and litera- 
ture items fill out the number.—New York : 
Charies Scribner's Sons. 


The Sept. Forum opens with an article 
entitled ‘‘The Lost Leader,” by Thos. 
Hughes. The lost leader is of course Mr. 
Gladstone and to those who have been ac- 
customed to look upon him as something 
rather more than human, who belong to 
what Mr. Hughes calls ‘‘the Gladstone cult,” 
this article will doubtiess be disagreeable 
reading, for if it shows nothing else, it cer- 
tainly shows that Mr. Gladstone's career 
has been a most inconsistent one and 
that he has at different times occupied very 
diverse, not to say antagonistic, positions 
on the same question. To the minds of 
many, however, this will not appear to be 
altogether a defect of character, for all 
men are likely to err, and it requires consid- 
erable moral courage for a statesman of 
Mr. Gladstone's prominence to acknowledge 
anerror and to assnme a totally different 
position from that hitherto held. The arti- 
cle is written in an eminently kind and 
courteous vein and reflects credit upon its 
author if not on its subject. Washington 
Gladden discusses the question ‘‘Can Our 
Social Ills Be Remedied;” Prof. Goldwin 
Smith contributes a paper on the ‘Spoils 
of Office.” ‘‘Henry George's Mistakes” is 
the subject of a contribution by Thomas 
G. Shearman. Prof. Hadley and Charles 
F. Beach, Jr., discuss the ‘‘Outlook for 
Industrial Peace” and ‘* Facts About Trusts.” 
Several other solid and interesting articles 
fill out the number.—New York; The Forum 
Publishing Co. 


In Belford’s Magazine for September the 





continued to his death, and includes an 


opening article is ‘‘Party Allegiance,” by 
Franklin McVeagh. John Dimitry under 


plete library in itself, and the reviewer in 
the space allotted to him, can do no more 
| than simply to catalogue the different de- 
| partments of literature which he covers; in| 
fact there is no part of literature which he 
| does not cover. The editorial comment is 
always timely and most vaiuable. The| 
general gossip on authors and writers is of 
the most entertaining character. The se- | 
lections of prose and poetry cover the | 
widest range of topics and glean all fields. | 
It occupies a place in eclectic literature | 
that no other magazine ever attempted.— | 
30 W. 23rd street, New York. 


Not the least valuable portion of that 
sterling monthly, the American Agricultur- 
ist, is devoted to matters pertaining to the 
household and its belongings. Kitchen and 
market garden, flower garden and lawn, 
greenhouse and window plants, receive as 
careful attention as do the departments 
more especially devoted to the household 
and the boys and girls. The number for 
September is replete with excellent matter 
in the various departments, and fully in- 
dorses the reputation of the American Agri- | 
culturist’s past record. New York. 








The Woman’s World for September gives | 
a frontispiece portrait of Madame Tallein, | 
with an interesting sketch of her character. 
Graham R. Tomson gives the second illus- 
trated paper on ‘‘Beauty from the Histori- 
cal Point of View,” and Miss Masters fur- 
nishes an illustrated paper on ‘‘Screens.” 
Mrs. Johnstone's fashion article is full of 
artistic hints and directions, and many 
other contributions of inte est appear in the 
number.—Cassell & Co., New York. 


An important event is announced in the 
current number of Good Housekeeping, 
which chronicles the consolidation with it- 
self of the Kitchen, a monthly periodical 
heretofore published at Chicago and occu- 
pying an important place in the field of 
housekeeping journalism. The Kitchen has 
numbered among its editors and contributors 
such people as Mrs. Emma P. Ewing, the 
head of the domestic department of Purdue 
University at Lafayette, Ind., and a well- 
known writer and lecturer on domestic 
economy, who also had charge of the Cook- 
ing School at Chautauqua this summer; 
A. D. Chaffee, professor of chemistry at 
Franklin College at Franklin, Ind.; H. W. 
Wiley, chief chemist of the United States 
and others. Mrs. Ewing will contribute 
some of her best work to Good Housekeep- 
ing hereafter, and other prominent writers 
for the Kitchen will be brought into its 
fold, greatly enriching its already abun- 
dantly supplied larder. 


The September number of the Political 
Science Quarterly contains a critical esti- 





mate of the work of Thoro!ld Rogers, by 
Prof. W. J. Ashley of Toronto University ; 





12 mo. 228 pp., cloth $1.0 _| which will be exhibited in Boston and vicinity in September. All interestea in the construction of Street Railways—and Street Railway Company’ s co, 
} i | templating a change of Motive power—are invited to thoroughly investigate the system of steam storage at the office of the Company, 34 Broad atree 
EDWIN 8S. THAYER, Treasurer. 


a demonstration of the ‘‘radical unfairness 
of representation in Connecticut under ¢} 
town-rule system, by Clarence Deming 

New Haven; a discussion of farm murt 
gages, by an Illinois farmer, M. F. Mappin 
a strong attack upon the policy of the Gey 
eral Land office as regards the ‘‘indemnity 
lands” granted to the railroads, by Fred 
Perry Powers of Washington, D. C.; « 
statistical paper upon Italian immigratio: 

by Hon. Eugene Schuyler; the first of tw: 
papers upon the materials for English lega 
history, by Prof. F. W. Maitland, Downing 
professor of law at Cambridge University 
England; and the usual number of book re. 
views.—New York and Boston, Ginn & Co 


In the September Eclectic the distin 
guished artist and writer, W. W. Stor) 
under the title of ‘‘Recent Conversations ina 
Studio,” gives a racy and suggestive dis 
cussion of various topics in art, politics 
and social life. Karl Blind, the veteran sug 


| Cialist and reformer, has a word to say on 


the New Italy. There is a most readab\ 
paper of a scientific turn on ‘The Potato’s 
Place in History.” A clever anecdotical pa- 
per on Goethe and Carlyle makes the reader 
wish it were longer. ‘‘Progress of War 

by Goldwin Smith, is one of the best recent 
papers by this able writer. ‘Dr. Johnso: 


|on Modern Poetry” is an interview in tl 


Elysian Fields with that bluff old intellect 
uai giant, by Mr. Watson. Father Barry 
contributes a seasonable word entitled 
‘*Wanted, A Gospel for the Century.” Jou 
Rae tells us about the Russian peasantry in 
his article ‘‘An Empire of Crofters.” For 
most readers the remarkable contribution 
entitled ‘The Papacy; A Revelation and a 
Prophecy,” will be the most interesting pa- 
per in the number.—E. R. Pelton, 25 Bond 
street, New York. 


The numbers of The Living Age for 24th 
and 38ist of August contain “Old Age 
‘‘How the Shah Travels in Persia,” ‘‘Goeth 
and the French Revolution,” ‘Phenician 
Affinities of Ithaca, by Mr. Gladstone 
‘William Gifford, A Frenchman's Impres- 
sions of London in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury,” ‘‘Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe,” “A 
House Beautiful,” ‘““Tne National Sport of 
Virginia,” ‘‘Old College Days in Calcutta,” 
“Swordfish Fishing,” ‘Concerning Cob- 
webs,” ‘‘The Low Death Rate in London,’ 
“Claret,” with instalments of ‘Sir Charies 
Danvers,” and ‘‘Mrs. Fenton: a Sketch.”- 
Littell & Co., Boston, are the publishers 








LITERARY NEWS. 


Tolstoi, it is reported, has been obliged 
to stop smoking and this has sadly inter- 
fered with his power to write. 


The writers who sneer at the practive fo 
“cutting” one’s own MSS. ought to consid- 
er the example of Charles Dickens. He was 
pre-eminently the great ‘‘cutter.” ‘‘Cutting” 
was his grand maxim, pruning down florid 
sentences and adding little effective points 
of hisown. Slips of his work are to be 
seen astonishingly improved by the touch- 
ings—a labyrinth of insertions, transp0- 
sitions, and erasures, all in his favorite 
blue ink, which he adopted when ‘Copper- 
field” had ran about half its course. Th¢ 
original ‘‘copy” or MS. of nearly all his 
works is to be seer in the Forster Librar! 
South Kensington, in great stout quarto: 
It is curious to note how every line almos‘ 
is carefully amended and altered, and th 
substituted passages written in the ver) 
minutest characters. So close are the line 
and so ‘‘squeezed” the writing that the 
effect is bewildering; but his printers knew 
his ways perfectly. Each page holds about 
forty lines of close writing, and each live 
some twenty words, making abouf 5 
words in each page. He followed one sy* 
tem, and never failed in the practice— 
make the words erased illegible. This mo* 
have cost him time and trouble; for it } 
done in thorough fashion. The erring 5” 
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tence is laborously effaced by a serics of | 


minute flourishings. 


The new venture, ‘‘The New-England | 
Magazine,” isto be under the control of | 
Edward Everett Hale and Edwin D. Mead. | 
Its first issue is to be a “Plymouth Num- 
ber.” The periodical, which is to be illus- | 
trated, will be largely historical in charac- 
ter, but will not exclude verse and fiction. 
Mr. Whittier and Mr. Fiske will be among 
the contributors. 


Major Kirkland recommends authors to 
ase very small fohos in preparing MS. 
When a paragraph needs revision and re- | 
writing, it would be easy to sacrifice a slip | 
containing eighty or a hundred words, | 
whereas to rewrite a larger number would 
be a weary task. Thisseems a simple tiing 
but many careful authors have apparently 
never thought of it. 


CANNING FRUIT. 


sweet preserving, but we want to improve | 
The stores for winter can be | a 
ut up in larger packages, by the gallon in- | i 

I | pressed from skins, and then either drained 


on canning. 


stead of quart, and so condensed as to stand 
the chance of defective sealing. The last 
improvement ie stoneware cans or pots, self- 
sealing, Which bear low temperature and 
keep the fruit from the light. Carefully 
dried fruit is better than the common canned 
stuff, but there must be intelligent hand- 
ling. Firm, fine fruit only should be used 
for drying or preserving whole, and it should 
be picked, pared and in the can, in the 
shortest possible time from the branch. 
How much this secures of flavor and keep 
ing fruit, growers have yet to learn. Iam 
out of conceit with glass cans, which do for 
tomatoes and green apple sauce. By chance 
I saw one of the quaint, little, straight 
earthen jars sent out with Vienna yeast, 
holding little less than a quart, and always 
on the watch for housekeeping ware,nothing 
would do till | hunted up the yeast com- 
pany, and had some dozens of the conveni- 
ent cans in possession, They cost three 
cents apiece by the dozen, and keep jelly, 
jams and marmalade better than anything 
else. A waxed cloth tied on is all the cover 
needed, or a paper glazed with white of 
egg, shellac or isinglass. 

Don’t dry berries as advised by the fruit 
evaporators. They are all juice and seeds. 
Make jam of them, raspberries, blackber- 
ries, mulberries, a quarter of their weight 
in sugar sprinkled over them in a shallow 
preserving pan, boiled fast fifteen minutes 
at most, and stirred with a small wooden 
hoe, which scrapes the jam from the pan 
and prevents burning. To save early mellow 
apples. core, 
speck without peeling, boil in cider just 
drawn if possible, in a close covered stone 
pot very quickly, without sagar, and seal 
hot in glass cans. The peel gives flavor, 


and is easily strained when the pulp is used. 
If you want flavor in green apple sauce or | 


jelly, always cook the parings in, even if 
you tie them in cheese cloth by themselves. 
Never add water to fruit, or sugar for fruit 
if its own juice can be had. Sweet apples 


and mellow, dead-ripe pears baked down in | 


a miid oven till they are jellied in their own 
juice, and sugar, make a sweetmeat that 
will keep with less care than anything else 
and satisfy every taste. Line the bottom 
and sides of your stove oven with common 


bricks, laid in loosely ; set the fruit in close | 


stone jars, and let it cook all day and night. 


No fear of burning, but the steady moderate | 


heat turns out a lucid, deep-flavored mass 
which is something what food ought to be. 
Boil jam fast; let this preserve take its 
time and don’t stirit. Itis an insult to a 
pear to preserve it any other way. The 
delicate looking canned pears are very in- 
sipid eating beside it. 

There are just three ways of preserving 
apples; in cans for pies, in cider apple 
sauce, and as apple butter. Dry them in 
quarters or eighths, but don’t bleach them. 
It takes away their flavor and brings the 
doctors down on you. The peach is the 
fruit for preserving. 


canned stuff, if they are properly cooked in 
sugar till clear and syrupy. A high flavored 
white peach in sugar syrup, almost too thick 
to serve,was the standard company preserve 
in the Wabash region where I began ‘‘to 
take notice.” This was made by cooking 
the peach clear in syrup made with pound 
for pound of sugar, and then boiling the 
syrup down after the fruit was taken out. 
The sweet juice from the cracked stones of 
the peaches added flavor, and that is the 
kind of preserve some people remember to 
the end of life. A delectable fruit confec- 
tion is made of the fairest, ripest peaches 
pared into a syrup of half their weight in 
sugar, moistened with peach juice, boiled 


clear, drained, and the syrup with as much | 


More sugar boiled almost till it candies. 
The peaches split and stoned, lie in this 
Syrup all night, then drain and place on 
sheets of glass in a mild oven to dry. 
Peaches dried this way are worth fifty cents 
& pound. When peaches are below paying 
price every grower should turn the crop 
into syrup or peach butter. A smooth 
Wooden fruit press ought to be on every 
arm, a8 much as a grindstone. 
cut open and stoned is ground, the pomace 


quarter and cut out every | 


Dried quickly with | 
the skins on, they are better than half the | 
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Have you used 


PEARS soap: 
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|} and the juice boiled down like sorghum, or 
the pulp stewed into butter. Large stone- 
ware evaporating pans, costing $3 to $5, 
are desirable where quantities of fruit are 
to be made up, but milk crocks will do the 
work. Thick stoneware is very much bet- 
ter than porcelain-lined iron, giving a mild- 
er, steadier heat, with less danger of 
scorching. Four gallons of peach juice, 
clear, without any sugar, will make a gallon 
| of syrup finer than any cane syrup. 
Damsons and plums are delightful for 
preserves, relishing longer than sweeter 
fruits. Plum cider from dead ripe fruit is 
finer than any beverage known except grape 
| juice. If any one wishes to try it, a wooden 
|lemon squeezer will extiact the juice from 
}a small quantity. An easy way of keeping 
| plums in the firm-fleshed stage, is to cut the 
j stones out, drain on cheese cloth and pack 
jin dry sugar; atwo-inch layer in the jar, 
| then one layer of plums, well covered an 
}inch deep in sugar, plums again and so on 
till the jar is full, the top being sugar. Cov- 
er with a cloth and a stone lid for a week or 
ten days, then fill up with sugar as the fruit 
shrinks. There is no loss, as the sugar is 
always good, and the fruit keeps remark- 
ably. No fruit dries better. Choice dried 
|plums are made by stoning the fruit and 
heating through in a weak syrup. One 
}pound of sugar to a pint of water for four 
ponnds of plums. They stand in the syrup, 
not quite boiling, half an hour, then stand 
in it, in a dish, one night, and have the 
scalding syrup poured over them twice a 
day for three days to soften them, when 
they are drained and dried on plates in a 
mild oven. Few preserves are finer than 
'this fruit dried with such care. 

Grapes are the jelly fruit, being nearly all 
juice. Musky, wild grapes and tart fox 
grapes are the best for jelly, extracting the 
| juice by a wooden lever press, without cook- 

ing, or put a bag of fiuit between two clean 
boards in a common vice and press in that 
j}way. Then stir in the sugar, fill the tum- 
blers and finish in the sun. The jelly tastes 
of Tresh grapes and is enough to perfume a 
|room. Canned fruit must be kept in a dry, 
cool, dark place. A box on the cellar floor, 
or a shallow pit in it, where cans may be 
buried in sand or fine sifted ashes, is the 
most available place. Ashes either of wood 
or coal, form the best protection from cold 
or heat, and glass jars packed with tifteen 
inches of ashes on all sides would keep in a 
Minnesota winter.—Susan Powell in Ameri- 
can Garden. 


Vagaries of Etiquette. 


In Sweden if you address the poorest per- 
son on the street, you must lift your hat. 
The same courtesy is insisted upon if you 
pass a lady on the stairway. To place your 
hand on the arm of a lady, in Italy, is a 
grave and objectionable familiarity. 

In Holland a lady is expected to retire 
precipitately if she should enter a store or 
restaurant where men are congregated. 
She waits until they have transacted their 
business and departed. 

Ladies seldom rise in Spain to receive a 
male visitor, and they rarely accompany 
him to the door. A gentleman does not 
offer to shake a Spanish lady’s hand. For 
him to give a lady (even his wife) his arm 
while walking is looked upon as a decided 
violation of propriety. If a Spaniard says, 
when you retire after a visit, ‘‘This house 
is entirely at your disposal whenever you 
may please to favor it,” he wishes you to 
know that he regards you as one of the 
family—uno de nostros (one of us), as they 
express it. If the words are not spoken you 
can conclude that you are not welcome to 
call again. 

In Persia, among the aristocracy, a yisi- 
tor sends notice an hour or two before call- 
ing and gives a day’s notice if the visit is 
one of great importance. He is met by ser- 
vants before he reaches the house, and 
other considerations are shown him accord- 
ing to relative rank. The left, and not the 


The fruit right is considered the position of honor. 


In Syria the people never take off their 


> lr 








caps or turbans when entering the house or 
visiting a friend, but they always leave 
their shoes at the door. There are no mats 
or scrapers outside, and the floors inside 
are covered with expensive rugs, kept very 
clean in Moslem houses and used to kneel 
on while saying prayers. 

In China grief is associated with a white 
dress, in Ethopia with brown, in Turkey 
with violets, in Egypt with yellow. 
Etiquette requires in Chinese conversa- 
tion that each should compliment the other 
and depreciate himself and all his belong- 
ings. It is affirmed that the following is 
not an exaggeration: ‘*What is your hon- 
orable name?” ‘‘My insignificant appella- 
tion is Chang.” ‘‘Where is your magnifi- 
cant palace?” ‘‘My contemptible hut is at 
Luchan.” ‘How many are your illustrious 
children?” ‘My vile worthless brats are 
five.” ‘‘How is the health of your distin- 
guished spouse?” ‘My mean, good-for- 
nothing old woman is weil.” 


Mr. Henrik Ibsen, whose works are a 
popular fad in Londen just now, is a man 
of solitary life. For twenty-five years he 
has lived in self-imposed exile from his na- 
tive Norway. No lands call him master; 
no household calls him its head. In his 
wanderings over Europe he goes into no 
society, and in his mamy temporary abodes 
he takes nothing with him that he calis his 
own. A friend charged with messages to 
him in Rome could only find him after 
much patient searching, and, though well- 
known to many by sight, he has no intimate 
friends. Upto the age of thirty-six Mr. 
Ibsen lived as an ordinary member of soci- 
ety; he is now nearly sixty-two. The first 
part of his life was not happy. His father 
became insolvent when Henrik. was a child 
eight years old, and his early youth was 





yourself on literature for a living. Very 
splendid talents and wide knowledge are 
often incompetent to secure bread and 
cheese, and except in the department of 
journalism there is but a perilous outlook 
for anyone who has not already proved 
that his talents are commercially valuable. 
Now, it seems to me on this question you 
can decide yourself. Assuming that your 
present employment is intolerable to you, 
and that you have a strong bent toward lit- 
erature, 1 would urge you to ascertain de- 
cisively whether editors and publishers are 
willing and eager to pay you for your writ- 
ing. If they are. you can form some esti- 
mate of your probable success when you de- 
vote your whole energies to literature. 
Meanwhile, you can do what hundreds of 
others are doing, viz.: cultivate literature: 
in your leisure hours, and try by your pro- 
ductions to increase your income, and find a 
footing for yourself on the shifting sauds 
of periodicals. To give up any honorable: 
employment on the vague chance of success 
n literature is what all rational men would! 
advise against. You must not confound 
your hopes and wishes on the conditions of 
success. It is for you a question of pounds, 
shillings and pence, not of literary activity,, 
and that question you, like every one else,, 
have the means of settling by simply offer- 


ing editors and publishers what you have: 
Wilttvom. 


lishers are for their own sakes, eager to 
accept and pay for whatever promises to be: 
commercially valuable, and no one will ac- 
cept work that does not seem to promise: 
such commercial advantage. 
Yours truly. 

Mrs. Grant's Eyrs.—It is doubtful 
whether any chronicle or romance of the 
days of chivalry contains so touching an 


Doliewe me, hath aditare and nuh- 


G. H. Lewes. 





clouded with extreme poverty. His first 
start in life was made at the age of six- 
teen as a chemist’s apprentice; it was not a 
soothing career for a flery and: dicontented 
youth. He wrote a tragedy iv his hours of 
leisure and had it printed pseudonymously 
at his own expense. It was on the subject 
of Catilina. He came to be glad to sell the 
edition for what it would fetch as waste 
paper, and to buy a dinner with the pro- 
ceeds. He always looked forward to going 
to the University, but Christiania did uot 
greatly please him when at last he got there. 
He read hard, but not for any course tn par- 
ticular, and when Ole Bull, the violinist, 
offered him a post in his new theatre at 
Bergen, he gladly took it. He was there 
for five years. 


with a post in the theatre ‘similar to the 
one he had held in Bergen. In 1864 he left 
Norway. His life, uneventful up till then, 
has remained for the outside world, and 
apart from his work, eqmally uneventful 
down to the present day. But his life 
cannot be separated from his labors. They 
are not conjecturally autobiographic, but 
literally and designedly so. ‘‘Everything 
that I have written,” he says, ‘‘is most in- 
timately conneeted with what I have exper- 
ienced or have not experienced. Each new 
poem has served for me the purpose of 


one is never without a certain share in and 
responsibility toward the society to which 
one belongs.” 


A young gentleman who proposed to 
adopt literature as a profession asked Car- 
lyle for his advice on the snbject, and re- 
ceived the following note dictated by the 
Chelsea sage to his niece: 

Dear Sir :—Mr. Carlyle bids me say that 
he has never in his life heard a madder pro- 
posal than the one you have just made to 
him. He would advise you by no means to 
quit your present employment. He thinks 
it would only be a degree less feolish to 
throw yourself from the top of the monu- 
ment in the hope of flying. I am, dear sir, 
yours truly, Mary CARLYLE AIKEN. 

George H. Lewes responded thus to @ 
similar request made by the ambitious 
young man: 





My advice is by all means not to throw 


In 1867 he married Susanna | him. 
Thoresen, whose mother was a Norwegian | eyes which had held him with tender gaze 
author of note, and settled in Christiania | through all the trials of a checkered career, 


purifying and enlightening the mind; for} 


instance Of matrimonial devotion as that 
lately told of Gen. Grant. When the honors 
came upon the Grants, like sorrows to the 
house of Denmark, not single spies, but in 
battalions, the mistress of the White House 
began to renew the dream of her girlhood— 
to have the cross eyes straightened. Wish- 
ing to surprise the president, Mrs. Grant, 
telling nobody, sent for the most eminent 
oculist in America. He willingly promised 
to undertake the operation, which he as- 
sured her would be easy to accomplish and 
without danger. ‘The good lady could not 
contain herself for joy, anid, woman-like 
(am I right, mesdames?), gave way when 
she saw her husband and confided to him 
her secret, the pleasure she had in store for 
He looked wistfully into those dear 





and said, insimple way: ‘‘Julia I wish 
| you would not change them. I \ove them 
| as they are, and they might seem strange if 
‘ altered.” Nor Launcelot, nor Romeo, nor 
‘lover of any clime or age ever spoke words 

of tenderer gallantry than those of the hero 
|of Appomattox. 
| Mrs. Lamadrid’s one-cent coffee stands 
| for the poor of New York are a great suc- 

cess so far as the good they do goes. She 

gives excellent food for the money, and is 
| enabled to do this by doing her own mark- 
eting and makiug the best bargains with 
| the dealers. The stands of which there are 
six, cost between two and three thousand 
dollars a year. Mrs. Lamadrid says that so 
far her greatest trouble has been with the 
men in charge of the stands, who, follow- 
ing the devices of Wall street, water the 
stock for the sake of selling more coffee 
and soup. 








The popular Croesus of Spain~has just 
died in the person of the Marquis de Urquijo. 
His executors have paid into the Spanish 
treasury succession duties amounting to 
$480,000 on his fortune, which exceeded 
five millions sterling. This was gained in 
fifty years. The owner had begun life as a 
Basque village lad, and died a senator, 
grandee and ex-mayor of Madrid. He left 
$900,000 in bequests to charities in his na- 
tive province, many of which he founded 
himself, and $100,000 for masses for him- 
self. 
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& THROUGH AN OPERA GLASS. 


The Boston Musewm is well started on its 
forty-ninth season. Monday, its opening 
night, attracted even more than the usual 
number of enthusiastic spectators, partly 
due to the a r 4, og poe and pisy, 
and in to the iabegeretece - 
fied, haat ite night out. Most of the regular 
first-nighters were there, but they were in- 
tersected and walled about by a less dis- 
tinctive element, containing all the essen- 
tials necessary fora noisy welcome to the 
melodrama and its exponents. 

‘“‘Hands Across the Sea,” is a striking 
play. Before you have sav half through its 
tive acts you are impressed with the fact,and 
before the curtain falls on the fourth cli- 
max, you are ready to give your affidavit 
that you have never seen its like, Not that 
it is made out of whole cloth. Mr. Henry 
Pettitt has shown in its construction a 
commendable thrift in using up material 
that he had inthe house. He has the es- 
sential properties,—the pure, beautiful, 
much-dowered, and therefore much-sought 
sought maiden,—the poor, but stalwart and 
honest lover; the designing guardian; the 
dissipated, fortune-hunting, direfully wick- 
ed son; a second pair of lovers working at 
cross purposes; more villians; Australian 
gold; jails, brine, tears, kisses, sentiment, 
more kisses,—more !—curtain. 

All this is finely staged, and conscien- 
tiously acted, and mightily pleases the peo- 
ple, if one may judge by the rounds of ap- 
plause that greeted the shifting scenes. 

The prudent clergyman looks out not to 
preach the whole gospel in a single sermon, 
but Mr. Pettitt lavishes the wealth of his 
invention (7) in the first act of his play, to 
that extent that the theatre-goer feels at 
the first curtain that he has his money’s 
worth, and may as well catch his train 
home. It by no means follows, however, 
that the course of true love will run smooth 
after the marriage bells, have rung, fortune 
is assured, and yilliany unmasked. Only 
then does the villian begin to get in his best 
work. He follows the guileless two on 
their honey moon tour to Paris, teaches the 
young farmer a thing or two about life, 
fleeces him at every turn, introduced a ti- 
tled roue to the apartment of the wife in 
her husband's absence—giving, by the by, 
an inexcusably offensive scene—brings the 
husband back in time to establish the wife's 
honor, and open a deadly quarrel between 
himself aud the would-be sedueer. Before 
they have settled their difference the villain 
incidentally kills the roue, lays it to the 


young husband's charge, and li bts acigar 
Then we have prison scenes, wife's plead- 


ings, reprieve, Kleven array sa a fine steam- 
er scene, most realistically staged, a boat 
alongside, two sailors taken on board, one 
proving to be the husband, an escaped con- 
vict disguised. All the dramatis persone 
chance to be on board this Australian bound 
vessel, and we are treated to a scene be- 
tween husband and wife that out-burlesques 
burlesque,—of which, more in a more 
chatty column. One fine touch of melo- 
dramatic effect is attained by the appeal of 
the aecused to the protection of the Eng- 
lish flag—which flaps persistently in the 
stitf breeze throughout the act. 

Events culminate with startling rapidity, 
and in the last few moments of the play we 
see 


“The bad all killed, the good ali pleased,” 


and the audience disperses with its cup of 
horrors and satisfaction filled to the brim. 

The old favorites received a rousing wel- 
come. Mr. Mason carries off the honors as 
the long-suffering hero; Miss Sheridan in- 
terests, if she does not always satisfy, in 
the role of the much sought, and much 
agonized ‘‘Lilian Melford.” Mr. Daven- 
port has the air of enjoying his emancipa- 
tion from the goody-goody parts which used 
to fall to his share, and is as villainous as 
his constitution will permit. 

George Wilson added another triumph to 
his tist of artistic make ups, and played 
“Tom Bassett,” with ‘tall the stops out.” 
Miriam O'Leary was as delightfulas ever,— 
perhaps a trifle too pronounced in her in- 
genuousnes. Mr. Pitt had an uncongenial 
character to sustain as a secondary French 
rascal, but did good work. Mr. Flockton 
is a distinct acquisition to the company; 
and when Mr. J. B. Booth is given a role 
in the line of his possibilities he will doubt- 
less make his mark. Miss Hadley, also a 
new member, made a good impression. 
The other members of the cast did their 
usual good work. People will be sure to 
patronize the Museum while this remarka- 
ble drama holds the boards. 





It was a very large audience which as- 
sembled on Monday night at the opening of 
the Hollis Street Theutre, to witness another 
production of the ever new and interesting 
‘‘Evangeline.” This is one of those pro- 
ductions at which che critic invariably scoffs 
and to which the public invariably goes. 
Without plot or apology for plot it presents 
itself, and is always greeted by large au- 
diences. It is not, however, altogether the 
same ‘‘Evangeline’ with which we are fa- 
miliar, although there is the same lone fish- 
erman as of yore, Mr. James 8. Maffit, and 








of Mr. Geo. K. Fortesque. There are also 
other familiar faces, but a large part of the 
company is quite new, not only in its cos- 
tumes but in its personnel. The Evangeline, 
for instance, is Miss Yolande Wallace, a 
very charming young lady from Washing- 
ton. She takes the leading role in a way 
that reflects much credit upon herself and 
greatly pieases the audience. There is oc- 
casionally something wanting in her voice, 
but taking the performance 4s a whole, she 
acquits herself most satisfactorily. The 
notary of Mr. Peter F. Daly is a most 
amusing feature. Miss Mae Brandon does 
excellently as Felician. Mr. H. H. Collings, 
as Boorioboola Gha, and Harry Kelly as the 
chief of police in the diamond fields are not 
to be overlooked in mentioning those who 
contributed to the evening’s enjoyment. 
Most of the scenery is entirely new and the 
play is adequately staged. Mr. Rice is 
personally looking after its management. 

Next week this piece will give way to one 
whimsically entitled ‘‘The Stuffed Dog.” 

*> 
. 

Another piece not totally unlike ‘‘Evan- 
geline,” but even more productive of con- 
tinuous laughter, is the ‘‘The Tourists, in 
the Pullman Palace Car” which has been 
given this week at the Globe Theatre by 
that most wholesome and hearty comedian, 
William Mestayer, and his musical and 
altogether charming assistant Theresa 
Vaughn. This piece is not particularly 
characterized by plot, or logic, or artistic 
construction, but it affords av excellent op- 


portunity for the play of Mr. Mestayer’s | 
fun, and the display of Miss Vaughn's 


accomplishments. In their work of merry- 
making and entertainment they are mater- 
lally assisted by the Irish songstress Flora 
Moore, and Emily Soldene, who was not so 
very long ago, the Queen of Burlesque. 
Joseph Ott as the conductor of the train is 
a most laughable person; while the two 
rival colored porters prove themselves 
acrobats of great powers. The piece has 
been playing to enormous houses this week, 
proving conclusively that Mr. Mestayer and 
Miss Vaughn have lost none of their pres- 
tine popularity. Next week comes James 


Q’Neill in his ever-welcome ‘‘Monte Cristo.” 
*- 
* 


The little people who are holding forth in | 
‘*Pinafore” at the Boston Theatre this week 


have been giving an admirable entertain- 
ment. Messrs. Atkinson & Dexter have 
certainly a well organized and excellently 


disciplined company of young musicians, | 


and both these gentlemen, and the young 
people under their charge, are very much 
to be commended for their uniformly good 
work. 
and Master Woods, sing and act their parts 
with an excellence which would do credit 
to much older people than themselves, 
while that graceful little creature, Vinnie 
Daly, has been the delight of every audi- 
ence. This opera is displaced next week 
by “Harbor Lights.” 
*° 

The first appearance of Charles Erin 
Verner, in his new play “Shamus O’Brien,” 
was one that tested the capacity of the 


utmost. This is a romantic historical play, 
and while very much like other Irish plays 


the best of its kind, and the appreciation 
that the audience showed for it, was by no 
means misplaced. This actor has gained 
much commendation in other cities where 
he has appeared, and Boston has now add- 
ed its approbation to that of other places. 


mended; while 
pleasing features of the entertainment. 
The play abounds in Irish wit, which, it is 
unnecessary to say, appealed with great 
force to this audience. Miss Catharine 
Walsh, Miss Lottie Winnett, Mr. Carl 
Smith, and Mr. W. B. Cahill were conspic- 
uous among the company for the creditable 
manner in which they sustained their roles. 


Or Monday Olivette will be revived by 
the Gaiety Opera Co. at Manager Keith's 
house. The specialty bill announced is 
very strong, and altogether an attractive 
performance will be given. 

Despite the labor of mounting and the 
vocal wear which must be occasioned by 
such constant singing, these opera _per- 
formers at the Gaiety and Bijou are giving 
a much better rendition of their repertoire 
than is generally thought possible from a 
company working in a popular priced house 
at such moderate rates of admission as 
Manager Keith charges. 

The Midget Duo who have long since be- 
come & star fixture at the house will be pre- 


larly advertised hours. Their engagement 
is rapidty drawing toa close after which 
they will make an extended western trip. 
The Sorcerer which has been the offering of 
the past week has been well sung and has 
drawn large audiences day and evening. 

*>* 





THE MUSEUMS. 


At Pilling’s World’s Museum, next week, 





the voluminous Catherine in the ample form 


the graceful and expert lady swimmers will 
disport themselves in the mammoth tank 


Little Miss Zahn and Miss Murray | 


in the point of general construction, it is | 


Sent each day throughout the week at regu- | 


and exhibitions in all branches of the nata- 
torial art will be given by Miss Cora Beck. 
'with, Lillie Lake and Annie Fern. The 


|stage entertainment, as usual, will be the | 


| most attractive part of the amusement bill 
lset before the patrons of this place of 
‘amusement. The Hughes and Farron’s 
Novelty Company, will supply it. The com- 
pany is composed of the following well- 
known specialty people: Hughes and Far- 
ron, Irish comedians in a neat sketch: 
| Revillo, magician; the Westons, musical 
| performers; Mile. Zoe. the Queen of the 
| Air in her startling aerial flights upon the 
|suspended 1ings; Doyle and Burgess, in 
jsong and dance; 
| Pacey and Hanley, in a novel thine called 
‘‘ shadowgraphs;” Charles Percival, horn- 
| pipe dancer; Clayton and Adams, darkey 
| dancers; Master J. J. Fenton, boy baritone ; 
Ida Hanley, serio comic; Alf. Byron, ban- 
joist and comedian; Billy Bryant, bone 
soloist; Winnie West, vocalist; Gracie 
Snow, change artist, and Hamilton and 
Phillips, the favorite sketch team, in a new 
piece. 


Any one whose business or pleasure has 
}called him to the vicinity of Washington 
'and Dover streets cannot have failed to 
notice the throngs that have been con- 
stantly passing inand out of the Grand 
Museum. Each and every performance has 
been crowded, and would have been, had 
the space been much larger. Manager Lo- 


‘throp has provided a monster bill which | 


/has proved of powerful drawing force. 


torium the troupe of well-formed natatorial 
artists will continue. Miss Clara Beckwith, 
| Queen of the Natatorium, appears at each 
' performance and astonishes all by the grace 
jand perfection of her evolutions. 
| Specialty company will render a full pro- 
gramme, which is a fitting finish. The ro- 


mantic drama “‘ Bun Oaks” will be given. | 





stege Whisper. 


Mrs. Langtry has gone back from Lon- 
don to Paris to provide herself with a new 
comedy drama. She is in the best of health 
,and spirits. 


Sardou’s ‘‘Exiles” will be revived at the 
Boston Theatre on the 24d inst. Manager 
| Tompkins intends to equal the original pro- 

duction of 1877. 
! 


Henry E. Abbey’s running expenses in his 
|new ventures for this season, not to men- 


| tion his new theatre in Boston, will be about 


$10,000 per day. 


| A. P. Burbank, the popular reader, has 
| been engaged by Daniel Frohmann to act the 
| part of Dick Phenylin ‘‘Sweet Lavender’ 
}on the road this season. 

Miss Rose Coghlan includes ‘‘Masks and 


| Faces” and ‘‘Forget Me Not” in her reper- 


| tory for this season. Her tour of the Pacific | 
| coast is proving to be more successful than | 


| was anticipated. 


| Dockstader promises an entirely new pro- | 


| gramme when he brings his minstrel band | 
Howard Atheneum, last Monday night to its | 


| to the Boston Theatre a week hence. In 


| the first part the minstrels will wear natty | 


| lawn tennis suits. 


| Mlle. Rhea has made the greatest hit of 
her life in ‘‘Josephine,” a play dealing with 
{the life of the wife of Napoleon I. In 
| Buffalo, one night she was called before the 
| curtain 14 times. 


| When Mr. and Mrs. Kendall begin their 


His acting is certainly much to be com-! season at the Fifth Avenue Theatre on Oc- | 


|**A Scrap of Paper.” This will be followed 
| by ‘*The Impulse,” ‘‘The Iron Master,” and 
‘The Queen’s Shilling.” 


Monday September 16th, Mr. Louis James 
| will appear at the Grand Opera House in a 
‘round of his favorite characters, among 


‘**Virginius,” ‘‘Hamlet,” 


|which will be 
| ‘Richard III.,” “Macbeth” and “Othello.” 
| He will be finely supported. 

| Augustin Daly’s notable comedy produc- 
| tion, ‘“‘The Lottery of Love,” is soon to be 
| at the Globe Theatre. Arthur Rehan’s com- 
| pany which will present the piece includes, 
| Madeline Lucette, J. H. Riley, Harry Hotto 
} and other well liked players, and the produc- 
| tion will evoke special interest. 


| H. S&S. Taylor's comedy company follows 
} ‘‘Evangeline” at the Hollis Street Theatre 
in Col. J. Armory Knox and Edwin Atwell’s 
|mnew musical comedy, ‘A Stuffed Dog.” 

The leading comedian is John MacKay, 
| and the company is said to be very strony 
jin stars. Seats will be on sale Tuesday 
| Morning. 


Mr. Mansfield will rehearse ‘‘Richard 
III.” for seven weeks before producing it 
| at the Globe Theatre in this city, Oct 21st. 
He has engaged Emile Knell of the Ameri- 
can Opera Company as his musical director. 
Charles Dade, Charles Mackay, Laura Pal- 


jmer, Mabel Blair and Norma Mair ure new | 


jengagement. Louis Barrett brother of 
Lawrence Barrett, has been released. 


| Mr. E. Oliver, the popular and agreeable 
| doorkeeper of the Boston Museum, entered, 
| Monday, upon his 38th year of service at 


Dick Nugent, mimic; | 


Next week the Ladies Orchestra, a decided | 
success, will be continued, and in the Nata- | 


A strong | 


’ ———lt 
| . 

‘The 8 * SoC} 
‘The Boston Singers’ Soci 
| 

| ' 
| A musical association, to consist of a maj 
|chorus, a female chorus and their combination, 
}into a mixed chorus, whose object shal! be the 
advancement of choral artof every school. py, 
jing the season the society will give four concer, 
iw at, and one concert with, an orchestra. y, 
George L. Osgood will be the director, and yi) 
have the assistance of Mr. Clayton Johns 48 pian. 


| 


ist. 
President, J. Montgomery Sears, vice-presiden; 
Arthur Astor Carey; treasurer, George R. Mino’ 


| PATRONESSES : 
Mrs. Agassiz. Mrs. George D. Howe, 
| Mrs. Frederick L. Ames, Mra.Henry Cabot Lou: 
| Mrs. Francis 1. Amory, Mrs. John Lowell, ’ 
Mrs. Bell, Mrs. Winthrop Sargent 
Mrs. James H. Blake, Mrs. J. Montgomery — 
Mrs. Charlies Fairchild, Sears, 
Mrs. John L. Gardner, Mrs. George R. Shaw, 
Mrs. Hemenway, Mrs. George Tyson, 
Mrs. Henry L. Higgin- Mrs. Henry Whitman, 
son, Mrs. Roger Wolcou 
Associate member's ticket, $15.00, entitling the 
holder to four tickets for each concert. A 
will be reserved. 
Subscribers will kindly address 
GEORWGE R. MINOT, Treasurer, 


RAYMOND'S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


All Traveling Expenses Included. 





i S@ats 





20 AUTUMN TRIPS 


Im the Months of September and 
October. 


Comprising tours of from five to thirteen days 
with visits toallthe leading Mountain, Lake, 
| River, Spring, and Seaside Resorts in New 
England,the Middle States, Canada, etc., 
including the White Mountains, Montreal, Quebec, 
| the Sauguenay River, Lage Memphremagog, isles 
of Shoals, Mount Desert, Moosehead Lake, Old 
Orchard Beach, Hudson River. Saratoga, Lak: 
George, Lake Champlain, Ausable Chasm, th 
Adirondack Mountains, Mauch Chunk, the Wy 
oming Valley, Watkins Glen, Niagara Falls, the 
Thousand Islands, the St. Lawrence River an 
Rapids, Trenton Falls.the Battlefield of Gettys 
burg, Blue Mountain House, Old Point Comfort, 
Richmond, the Natural Bridge of Virginia, Lura 
| Caverns, Harper’s Ferry, Washington, etc. 








September ®.--Second and last excursion t 
|}the Yellowstone National Park; tour through the 
| Yellowstone National Park and Across the Conti 
| nent. 

October 14.--Second tour across the Conti 
nent wiathe Northern Pacific Railroad; also Ex 
ecursions Direct to Southern California via Kansas 
City and the Santa Fe Line. 


W. RAYMOND. I. A. WHITCOMB 








a@- Send for descriptive circular, designating 
| the particular trip desired. 
’ WwW. RAYMOND, 
206 Washington Street, opposite School Street, 
BOSTON. 





|Mr. Oliver served first at the old Nationa 
Theatre, until it was destroyed by fire; af- 
terward at the Howard Atheneum, and for 
the past six years has been in his present 
position at the Boston Museum. May his 
shadow never grow less. 


Next Monday at Mr. O'Neil’s engagement 


his singing is one of the | tober 7th, they will play a new version of |at the Globe Theatre in his impersonation 


of Edward Dantes and Count of Mont 
Cristo, the play will be mounted with 4 
jcar load of new scenery, properties and 
costumes. The production will be a protit- 
able one. 


| The list of subscribers to the memoria 
;to Christopher Marlowe, which is to b 
| erected at Canterbury, where the poet was 
| born and educated, includes the names °! 
James Russell Lowell, George W. Childs 
| Robert Browning, Sir Frederick Leighton 
the Duke of Westminster, Henry Irving 
| Professor Frances J. Child of Harvare, 
Mrs. Humphry Ward, Leslie Stephen, Pro- 
fessor Dowden, H. H. Furness of Philade’- 
| phia and Lord Coleridge. 

| Many of the dramatic attractions pre 
| pared for the season are being rehearsed 

| Boston. Mr., Stuart Robson has addec H's 
new play to the list. His company me 
| lately at the Parker House and heard Steele 
Mackaye read ‘‘An Arrant Knave,” whic) 
Mr. Robson will run this year. It is 3 com 
jedy with scenes laid in mediwval days 
| The company has begun rehearsals at 
Hollis Street Theatre, and will work her 
for three weeks before going to Chicag 
for the opening. 


Mr. Eugene Tompkins of the Bosw! 
Theatre has arranged his executive sta‘ * 


follows: Scene painters, J. S. Getz, J 
Summer, R. Grannon; machinist, W. ! 
| Prescott; gas engineer, G. Sevey; propt™ 
| ties, J. F. Sullivan; stage manager, | 


| McCarty ; master of auxiliaries, J. W. 15) 
lor; music director, N. Lothan; treasure! 
Q. Kilby ;ticket agents F. M. Buckley, F.“ 


» | the entrance gates of Boston play houses. Parker; chief usher, W. H. Ontbank ; 40°F 
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ALWAYS ON TIME. 


New York and New England Railroad. 


NORWICH LINE 


For New York. 


THE RELIABLE INSIDE KOUTE. 


The elegant steamers CITY OF WORCESTER 
wd CITY OF NEW YORK are equipped with all 
the latest appliances fwr speed, comfort and 
safety, and are the only steamers running entirely 
within Long Island Sound, thus avoiding Point 
Judith and the open sea. 

The dining saloon is in the upper cabin, where 
there is plenty of fresh air and light. 

Meals are served a la carte, with al) the delica- 
ies of the season. 

There is no brass band to disturb those destring 
to retire at an early hour, or to attract objectiona- 
ble persons. 

The Steamboat Train is equipped with reclining 
chairs, for which no extra charge is made. This is 
anew feature, and one that will be appreciated by 
the public. 

rhe Steamboat Train leaves Boston at 7:00 P. M., 
due at New London at 10:35 P. M., connecting 
with steamer for New York, due at Pier 40 at 
70 A. M. 

[he staterooms are at the moderate price of one 
and two dollars, berths free. 

Tickets, staterooms and berths may be secured 
at Office, 322 Washing on street, and at Depot, 
foot of Summer Street, Boston. 

E. P. VINING, A. UC. KENDALL, 


Trafic Manager. Gen]. Pass. Agent. 





keepers, G. E. Yeaton, A. Schaffer, C. 
Harris, C. D. Murphy; business agent, H. 
\. McGlenen. 


The Historical Pageant which was such a 
success at the Hollis Street Theatre last 
May, will be brought out again at the Bos- 
ton Theatre Friday, October 11th, at 1 p. m., 
inder the direction of Miss Cora Scott 
Pond, who has copyrighted her  pro- 
gramme. There will be presented a telling 
array of object lessons in American History. 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore will be the histor- 
ian. Among the new features will be the 
part taken by little Alice Pierce, the clever 
actor of Little Lord Fauntleroy, at the Bos- 
ton Museum. Seats are now for sale at the 
office of the Woman’s Journal. 


The permanent staff of the Park Theatre 
sas follows: Manager, J. A. Crabtree; 
business manager, E. R. Byram ; stage man- 
ages, G. W. Murray; advertising agent, L. 
Keene; scenic artist, P. Cotter; machinist 
und carpenter, J. Prior; gas man, H. Col- 

rt; ticket seller, J. W. Dudley; property 

ian, N. Robb; music director, T. Human; 

doorkeeper, J. F. Villa. ‘Jim the Penman” 
will run through the first week, beginning 
Monday. Mme. Janauschek will follow on 
September 16th, in ‘*The Woman in Red.” 
Sol Smith Russell in ‘‘A Poor Relation,” 
Evans and Hoey, the Duff Opera Company. 
Fanny Davenport, in ‘‘La Tosca,” Clara 
Morris, several of Hoyt’s pieces, ‘‘A possi- 
ble Case,” Helen Barry, Marie Wainwright 
in‘* Twelfth Night,” Hermann’s Vaudevilles, 
Frederick Warde in ‘‘The Mountebank,” 
and the Jefferson-Florence company in 
standard comedies are booked for engage- 
ments of one or two weeks each. 


A week from Monday evening the Ru- 
dolph Aronson Comic Opera Company will 
inaugurate its fourth travelling season in 
this city, at the the Hollis Street Theatre 
with the first performance of ‘The Bri- 
gands,” the opera which is now being pre- 
sented at the Casino, New York, the home of 
comic opera in this country. When ‘The 
Brigands” is presented at the Hollis Street 
Theatre, it willin every way be the same 
as it is now being given at the Casino, as 
has always been the custom with this man- 
agement with former productions. The 
cast is an exceptionally strong one and in- 
cludes: Lillian Russell, Fanny Rice, isa- 
Urquhart, Anna O’Keefe, Delia 
Stacey, Blanche Marsden, Geo. Olmi, Fred 
Solomon, Henry Hallam, Richard Carroll, 
Edgar Smith, J. A. Furry, Arthur Tams 
and others. The chorus which is always a 
feature of this organization is one of the 
strongest ever heard in comic opera. The 
principals, chorus, ballot taking part in 
“The Brigands” number one hundred and 
twenty-five people, this is the greatest num- 
ber of people ever seen in an operatic pro- 
duction. The scenic and costume effect are 
most elaborate. 


, 
belle 





Key Notes. 


The Gaiety Opera House, Providence, 
Owned by B. F. Keith, opens its regular 
Season with Corinne, Sept. 9. 


he Bijou” manager, B. F. Keith’s new 
Philadelphia House will open early in Oc- 
vober, having cost over $75,000. 


, Miss Lillian Carl Smith has been engaged 
tor the contralto music of the ‘‘ Messiah,” 
'y the Handel and Haydn Society. 


Mile. Zelie De Lussan, formerly of the 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 











Boston Ideals has been engaged to sing 
“Carmen” in the provinces for the Carl 
Rosa opera company. 


The Ruggles street male quartet begins its 
13th season at the Ruggles Street Church 
today with its membership the same as dur- 
ing its long and successful organization. 


“Teddy” Solomon, who is getting quite 
portly and prosperous looking, has been en- 
gaged to compose and arrange the music 
for the pantomine at Her Majesty’s Theatre 
next season, which is intended to mval the 
annual production of ‘‘Cwsar” Harris at 
Drury Lane. 


For the musical comedy, ‘A Stuffed 
Dog,” which will be played at the Hollis 
Street Theatre next Monday a good com- 
pany of singers is promised. Among them 
is Miss Agnes Miller, who is said to possess 
a wonderfully rich mezzo-soprano voice 
and fine talent for acting as well. Mr. John 
A. Mackay is in the company. 


The soprano solo work in the two orato- 
rios, ‘‘Elijah” and the “Creation,” to be 
given at Worcester Festival Week will be 
taken by Katherine Von Arnhem. Messrs. 
Parker and Ludwig will sing in ‘‘Elijah,” 
and Messrs. Harvey and Babcock in ‘‘Crea- 
tion.” The sale of seats open Sept. 10. 


The Paris Menestrel describes the per- 
formance of the united military bands at 
the Palais Industrie, given in honor of the 
Shah on Aug. 4. The band was composed 
of 45 flutes, 42 small clarinets, 38 hautboys, 
143 first clarinets, 120 second, 115 saxo- 
phones, 14 small bugles, 88 cornets, 70 
bugles, 68 altos, 35 horns, 65 baritones, 92 
trombones, 187 basses and double basses, 
and 51 performers for the drums, cymbals 
and triangles. Total, 1173. 


The German light opera season in New 
York in September promises to be very in- 
teresting. It wlll include performances of 
‘*Mignon,” ‘‘La Dame Blanche,” ‘-Fra Dia- 
vola,” ‘‘Martha,” ‘‘Carmen,” ‘Der Zigeun- 
erbaron,” Weber's posthumous opera ‘‘Syl- 
vana,” which has had immense success in 
Berlin, Gounod’s ‘‘Philemon and Baucis,” 
and **The Doll Shop,” a ballet which is ex- 
pected to take the town. Streitmann, the 
new tenor, has been remarkably successful 
in Vienna. 


The new singing society formed under 
the name of the Boston Singers’ Society 
promises Boston many musical treats dur- 
ing the coming season. It will be under 
the direction of George L. Osgood, with 
the assistance of Mr. Clayton Johns as 
pianist. The president is J. Montgomery 
Sears; the vice-presideut, Arthur Astor 
Carey, and the patronesses include the best 
known ladies of Boston. The Treasurer, 
George R. Minot, receives subscriptions at 
18 Kingston street. 


The arrival of the singers and musicians 
under contract to Abbey, Schoeffel and 
Grau is planned as follows: Otto Hegner, 
the boy pianist, is due on the Fulda about 
Oct. 21. Sarasate, d'Albert and Mrs. Manx 
will come on the Champagne about Nov. 10. 
The chorus of fifty for the opera company, 
from Milan, via. Havre, will arrive about 
Nov. 25. On the same date a ballet of 
twenty-four members will reach New York 
on the Nevada. Tomagno is expected about 
Noy. 29. Arditi, Marcassa, Sanio, Zardo, 
Novarra and Perugini and Mme. Fabbri are 
expected on the Alaska, Dec. 1. Mmes. 
Nordica and Albuni should reach here on 
the Etruria about Nov. 30, and Mme. Patti, 
Sig. Nicolini and their party of eight on the 
City of Paris, Dec. 4. Mr. Maurice Grau 
is expected about Nov. 15, 





Next Week’s Announcements. 


Hollis Street Theatre—‘‘A Stuffed Dog.” 
Eve. 7.45. Mat. 2. 

Park Theatre—‘‘Jim, the Penman.” 
u 

Boston Museum—‘‘Hands 
Sei” 6. @. 

Boston Theatre—‘‘Harbor Lights.” 7.45. 


7.45. 


Across the 


9 

Globe Theatre—James O’Niel in ‘‘Monte 
Cristo.” 7.45. 2. 

Grand Opera House—‘The Ruling Pas- 
sion.” 8. 2. 

Howard Atheneum—'*The Bandit King” 
and ‘‘The Cattle King.” 8. 2. 





MADE OVER TO THE LATEST STYLE AT 


POOL BROS.’ 








Carpets Cleaned 
3c. per Yard. 








16 Hanover Street, Boston. 











STON CARPET CLEANING. C0. 


8 & 10 HUNNEMAN ST, BOSTON, 


Orders by Mail or Telephone 1 


~4, Roxbury. 


Also Taking Up, Fitting, Sewing and Laying. 


STRAW& FELTHATS 


HAT AND BONNET BLEACHERY, | 


TRAVEL. 


- NANTASKET. 


SUNDAY TRIPS’ 


: me ee leave Rowe's Wharf (weather permit- 
ng): 


For PEMBERTON at 9.30, 10.45 A.M., 12.80, 2.80, 
3.30, 5.00,6.15 P.M. Return 8.55, 11.20 A. M., 
12.50, 2.20, 3.50, 5.35, 6.40 P. M. 

For HULL (¥. C. Pier) at 1045 A. M., 2.30 P. M. 
Return 1.00, 5.30 P. M. 

For NANTASKET by Boat, 9.30, 10.30. A.M., 

6.15 P. M. Return 8.00, 


P.M. Return 8.40 A.M., 12.45, 5.15 P. M. 
For HINGHAM at 630 P.M. Return 8.80 A. M. 
For NANTASKET, by boat and rail, via Pember- 
ton at 9.30, 10.45 A. M., (3.30, 2.30, 3.30, 5.00, 
6.15 P.M. Return 11.02, A. M., 12.32, 2.02, 3.80, 
5.08, 6.20 P.M. 
Fare by Boat or Boat and Rail, 25 cts. 
each way. 
Round trip tickets with admission to Melville 
Garden, 60 cents. 
G. P. CUSHING, General Manager. 
June 15, 1889. 


FOR KENNEBEC RIVER. 
4 TRIPS A WEEK. 

Steamers Kennebec, Capt. Jason Collins, and Star 
of the East, Capt. W. J. Baker, will leave Lincoln's 
Wharf, Boston, every MONDAY, TUESDAY, 
THURSDAY and FRIDAY, at 60’clock P. M., for 
Popham Beach, Bath, Richmond, Gardiner, Hal. 
lowell and Augusta, connecting at Bath with 
steamers for Boothbay. Tickets and State Rooms 
can be secured of L. H. PALMER, 8 Old State 
flouse, cor. State and Washington streets, or 


CHAS. H. HYDE, Agent, 
Lincoln’s Wharf. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 
HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE. 


On and after June 17, 1889, 


TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER STA. 
TION CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE WEST. 


A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
6.3 Albany. 
A. M. EXPRESS PARLOR “AR for 
' 0 Troy, Albany and Binghamton. Sleeping 
car for Buffalo. 
ll 30 A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
' 


Albany. 

P. M. bay EXPRESS, with Sleeping 
3,00 Cars to Chicago via Niagara Falls Short 
Line and via Erie and Boston Line; also to St. 
Louis via Michigan Central and Wabash Rys. 

P.M. DALLY EXPRESS, with Sleeping 
7,00 Cars to Chicago via Niagara Falls and Chi- 
cago and Grand Trank 


vy. 
l 00 P. M. NIGHT EXPRBSS. 
l ' Cars to Troy. 
J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agent, 


BOSTON, REVERE BEACH 
& LYNN R. R. 


TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON FOR 


Winthrop Junction—5.50, 6.52, 7.14, 7.30, 7.44, 
8, 8.14, 8.80, 8.40, 9, 9.30, 10, 10.80, 11, 11.30 A.M, 
12 M; 12.30, 1, then every fifteen minutes til 
8.30, 8.40, 9.20, 9.50, 10.20, 10.54, 11.20 P.M. 

Beachmont—6.52, 7.30, 8. 8.40, 9, 10, 10.30, 11 
11.80 a.M; 12M; 12.30, 1, 1.15, 1.30, 1.45, 2, 2.15, 
2.30, 2.45, 3.15, 3.30, 3.45, 4.15, 4.30, 4.45, 5.15, 5.30, 
5.45, 6.15, 6.30, 6.45,7, 7.15, 7.30, 7.45, 8,15, 8.30, 
9.20, 9.50, 10.20, 11.20 P.M. 

Crescent Beach—6.52, 7.30, 8, 8.40, 9, 10, 10.30, 
11, 11.30 A.M; 12 M; 12.30, 1, then every 15 min- 
utes till 8 30, 9.20, 9.50, 10.20, 11.20 P.M. 

Oak Island—6.52, 8,¥, 10,11 A.M; 12 M; 12.30, 1, 
then every 15 minutes till 8.3', 9.50, 10.20, 


Sleeping 


11.20 P.M. 

Potuat of Pines—6.52, 7.30, 8, 8.40, 9, 10, 10.30, 
11, 11.30 A.M; 12 M; 12.80, 1, then every 15 min- 
utes till 8.30, 9.20, 9.50, 10.20, 11.20 P.M. 

Lynn—6.52, 7.30, 8, 8.30, 3.40, 9, 10, 10.30, Ll, 

1,30 A.M; 12 M; 12.30, 1, then every 15 minutes 
till 8.20, 9.20, 9.50. 10.20, 11.20 P.M. 


SUNDAYS. 
Winthrop Junc., Beachmont. Crescent 
Beach, @ak Island. Point of Pines 


and Lynu—9.30, 10, 10.30, ll, then every 15 
minutes till 9.30, 10, 10.15 P. M. 


TRAINS FOR WINTHROP. 


Ingalls, Winthrop Centre, Winthrop 
each, Ocean Spray and Highiands— 
Week days, 550, 7.14, 7.44, 8.14, 8.40, 9, 9.30, 10, 
10.30, 11, 11.30 A.M; 12M; 12.30, 1, 1,30, 2, 2.80, 3, 
330, 4, 4.30, 5, 5.30, 6, 6.30, 7, 7.30, 8, 8.40, 9.20, 
10.20, 11.20 P.M. 
Sundays—Every half hour from (9.30 a.m. till 
P.M, 10.15 P, M. 

Taft's Hotel—10, 11 a. M.; 12 M.; 1, 1.30, 2, 2.30, 
8, 3.30, 4, 4.30, 5, 5.80, 6, 6.30 P.M. : 
Sundays—10, li A. M.; 12 M.; 1, 130, 2, 2.30, 8, 3.30, 

4, 4.30, 5, 5.30, 6, 6.30 P.M. 

JOHN A. FENNO, G.T.A. 
C. A. HAMMOND, Supt. 





AMUSEMENTS. 








“PILLING’S WORLD'S MUSEUM. 


The Great Resort. 
Admission 10 cts. 





GRAND MUSEUM & NATATORIUM. 





Corner Washington and Dover Strects, 
Week commencing MONDAY, Sept. 9. 


ARIZONA JOE in 


“BURR OAKS.” 


Big Specialty Company. 
Admission 10 Cents. 





——_ 
LABOR, CLEANLINESS 


& CHEAPNESS, UNEQUALLED. 
No OpoR WHEN Searen ~ 
STREET 


HOLLI THEATRE 


ISAAC B. RICH..............Prop’rand Manager 
One week, commencing Sept. 9, 
H. S&S. TAYLOR'S COMEDY C1., IN 


A STUFFED DOG. 


BRILLIANT CAST! COSTLY SCENERY! 
BEAUTIFUL MUSIC. 


SEPT. 16—THE BRIGANDS, Direct from the 
Casino, N. Y. 


“HOLLIS = 
Monday, September 16. 


The Rudolph Aronson Comic Opera Co. 


Presenting the Sparkling Operetta 


“THE BRIGANDS” 


FROM THE NEW YORK CASINO. 


A $50,000 success. Greater than “Erminie” or 
“Nadgy.” Original Cast, Scenery, Costumes, Etc. 


Sale of seats begins Thursday, September 12, at 


8 o'clock, 
BOSTON MUSEUM. 








GERRRBOEP save cccccscctcesescase MR. R. M. FIELD 
MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 9, 
GREAT SUCCESS! 


Grand Scente and Sensational Play, 


‘HANDS ACROSS THE SEA’ 


A Magnificent Production. 


GLOBE THEATRE, 

Proprietor and Manager......MR. JOHN STRTSON. 
OPENING OF REGULAR SEASON. 
One Week, commencing Monday, Sept. 9. 
Matinees Wed, and Sat. at 2. 


O’NEILL IN “‘MONTE CRISTO,” 


Entirely New Scenery, Properties and 
Costumes. 
Doors open at 7.30 evenings. Begins at 8. 
Best Seats One Dollar. Others, 75, 50, 25 cents 
Next attraction—ARTHUR REHAN in AUGUSTIN 


payee greatest success, THE LOTTERY OF 





BOSTON THEATRE. 
EUGENE TOMPKINS. . .Proprietor and Manager 
MONDAY, Sept. 9.—ONE WEEK ONLY. 


HARBOR LIGHTS. 


The powerful romantic and mortnonion melo- 
drama, which has always been enthusiastically re. 
ceived wherever presented. 


Excellent Company. 
Splendid Scenes. 


Effective Tableaux. 


This will be the only be gy sony yd of Mr. Curtis’ 
Company in New England for the season of 1889-90 


Doors open at 1.30 and 7.15. Begins at 2 and 7.45. 


PARK THEATRE. 
J. A. CRABTREE ..... aneveaetonies +» -MANAGER 





After extensive alterations, improvements and 
embellishments, this Theatre will be opened for 
the regular season of 1889-90, under its new man- 
agement, on 


MONDAY EVENING, Sept. 9; by 
Mr. Palmer’s Company, from the 
MADISON SQUARE THMATRE, N. Y. 
In Sir Charles Young’s Famous Play, 


JIM, THE PENMAN 


New Cast. New Scenery. 
Sale of Seats begins Thursday, Sept. 5. 


HOWARD ATHENAUM. 
WM. HARRIS & CO., Proprietors and Managers 
One Week commencing Monday, Sept. 9. 
Matinees, Wednesday and Saturday. 
2-GREAT PLAYS THIS WEEK-2 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday Matinee and 
Wednesday evenings, 
JAMES H. WALLICK. 
In his Equestrian Drama, 
THE CATTLE KING. 


Thursday, Friday, Saturday matinee and Satur- 
day evenings. 


THE BANDIT KING. 


Week Commencing Sept. 16th, THE MAY HOW. 
ARD Big Burlesque & Novelty Co.‘ 


GAIETY and BIJOU. 


543 WASHINGTON STREET ~545 
B. F. KEITH. ...+++-++++-eProprietor and Manager 


MONDAY, SerremMBer 9, 


“OLIVETTE.” 


1 
| By the Gaiety Opera Co. 
| 
| 
] 











—ALSO— 


THE MIDGET DUO, 


And a Monster Specialty Bill, 
Prices 10, 15,20 and 25 Cents. 
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THE PALACE HOTEL OF busTON. 


a > 





Unequalled Accommodations for Transients, or Permanent Guests, 
including the advantages of the various bathing and other 
accessories not to be obtained elsewhere. Ventilation 
and Sanitation Absolutely Perfect. 





Cafe conducted upon both American 


and European plan, affording the choicest 


delicacies of the market. The cuisine, under the stewardship of Mr. George Crocker, 


is unquestionably the best in Boston. 


Hotel Flower affords a luxurious home for families. 


‘‘4 number of well-known citizens of 


Boston have already chosen this superb hotel 


us their home for the coming summer.”—Boston Herald. 
LADIES VISITi1NG BOSTON for fall purchases will find it a most desirable 


residence. Horse cars to all points of FI 
the principal stores; the pavement on Col 


3oston pass the doors; only ten minutes to 
umbus Avenue is asphalt, affording perfect 


quiet at night. In the basement of the hotel is 
THE MOST MAGNIFICENT TURKISH BATH 


room in America, with deep sea water plunge. Guests may enjoy all the delights of | 


these Oriental baths without being subject to exposure after the baths, as they can 
go to their rooms by the elevator direct from their dressing rooms. 


Private Diuing Rooms and Parlors for Receptions, Card and Wedding Parties. 


HOTEL FLOW ER, 


417 Columbus Avenue, - 


- Boston, Mass. 





PASSING NOTES. 





“To do a good deed is well but to do it 
handsomely is blessed; it doubles its sig- 
nificance.” 

That man is wise amongst us, and has un- 
derstanding of things divine, who has no- 
bly agreed with necessity.— Epictetus. 

‘Perfect manners are a part of the char- 
acter as much as patience and honesty, and 
their beneficence is displayed not only 
towards the just but the unjust—in fact, 
they seem to belong to the texture of the 
wearer’s mind, to be a reflection of the 
spirit of justice which would give every- 
body his due, withholding no civility or 
kindness.” 

The Czar has sent a telegraphic message 
to Anton Rubenstein, the Russian pianist 
and composer, congratulating him upon the 
approaching jubilee of his musical career. 
The Czar has sanctioned a public subscrip- 
tion for a testimonial to the great musician. 

A “dove” german was given at the Earl- 
ingt@n in Richfleld Springs, the other day. 
No men were allowed to dance, but were 
permitted to hand out the favors. The 
sterner sex was represented by lovely girls 
dressed in black, with white sailor hats, 
while the ‘‘doves” were all in white, with 
broad-brimmed hats and waving plumes. 
As much jealousy was shown in the posses- 
sion of german favors as though real men 
had the privilege of choosing partners. 

Susan B. Anthony has attracted the at- 
tention of a Saratoga gossiper who says, 
‘On Sunday last she dined at the Hotel 
Balmoral on Mt. McGregor. She hardly 
looks her sixty-nine years of age, but that’s 
the figure. She is one of the best-known 
women in America. She comes of a family 
every one of whom has been prominent in 

public life. Two of her brothers have 
been governors of the State of Kansas, 
whiie another was United States senator. 
She was born in Massachusetts in 1820, and 
since 1879 has been conspicuous in vanous 
philanthropic and reform movements.” 

Ex-King Milan has consented to allow ex- 
Queen Natalie to visit her son, King Alex- 
ander, several times a year, and to reside in 
the palace during each visit. 

Lady Guinness has given an order for a 


| cess Louise that is so characteristic of the 
keen interest felt by the queen in anything 
connected with India that it deserves to be 
recorded. Southern India has long been 
known for its Swami jewelry, but the forms 
and figures of the typical Swamies are so 
outrageous as frequently to offend Western 
notions of propriety. To bridge over the 


Pestonjee Bhumgara—determined to refine 


really distinctive features, it should vie in 
chasteness with the best efforts of the Lon- 
don goldsmith. To this end he visited 
England, carefully took heed of West End 


to work to carry out his ideas. There was 
one thing that Mr. Framjee learned here in 
addition to acquiring ideas of carving, and 
that was that, to make anything ‘‘go,” it 
must become the fashion, and that the 
surest way of becoming fashionable was to 
win a royalsmile of approval. Accordingly 
Mr. Framjee, having gained entrance to 
Windsor, told his tale to the queen, who at 
once caught up the idea, and appointed him 
her special jeweller for Indian art jewelry. 
Thus powerfully encouraged, Mr. Framjee 
returned to his own land full of the news 
of the kindness of the empress, and raised 
great enthusiasm for the person of the sov- 
ereign among his fellow-workers. Now 
comes the pretty part of the story. No 
sooner is the intelligence of the Princess 
Louise’s intended wedding flashed to India 
than these workers of precious metals agree 
to show their appreciation of the deep obli- 





Mr. Framjee, as their representative, should 
present a magnificently carved casket to 
the happy bride. Mr. Framjee hastens to 
London with the casket, and appeals to the 
queen for guidance. The queen remembers 
his former visit, and intimates her desire to 
Marlborough House that the gift be ac- 
cepted, with the result that the casket 
formed one of the most attractive of the 
many gifts that charmed the delighted 
guests of the Prinee of Wales. 

An impressive incident of the recent royal 
wedding in England was the unexpected 
appearance of the queen for the first time 
in the capacity of a speaker. It had been 





diamond necklace to a famous firm of jew- 
ellers which will take several vears to exe- 
cute, owing to the present scarcity of | 
stones of the frst water. The design for 
the ornament is superb, and its cost will be | 
atout $125,000. Lady Guinness’s husband | 
made his money in the porter brewing busi- | 
ness. 

There is, says Vanity Fair, a history at- 
tached te one of the wedding gifts accepted 
by the Prince of Wales on behalf of Prin 


originally arranged that oniy two toasts 
should be proposed—those of ‘‘The Bride 
and Bridegroom” and ‘“‘The Queen”—and 
that these, according to custom, should be 
given by the lord steward (the Earl of 
Mount-Edgcumbe), standing on Her Majes- 
ty’s right. Almost at the last moment it 
was determined to add a third toast—his 
coming between the other two, and being 
in honor of the king of the Greeks. but 
when the guests were waiting for the first 
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difficulty an energetic Parsee—Mr. Framjee | 


Swami carving so that, while retaining its | 


establishments, and returning to India set | 


ation they owe the queen, arranging that | 
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REMOVAL. 


F. M. HOLMES 
FURNITURE COMPANY 


Have removed to 


to be given they were startled almost out | 
of their decorous bearing by the altogether | 
unexpected appearance of the queen as its | 
proposer. The Official Court Circular has | 
summarized the interesting incident, but 
only tells an inquisitive public that her 
majesty proposed the toast with every wish 
for the wedded pair’s happiness; but it 
would have been far more interesting if it 
had given the text of the words employed. 
The circumstance is the more noteworthy | 
as showing how thoroughly the queen sym- 
pathized with the union. 
It was thought until recently that Miss 


| Clara Barton was the only American woman 44 WASHINGTON STREFT. 


who bad received the decoration of the [ron 


| Cross of Prussia, but it has come to light where, with DOUBLE the WAREROOM capa, 


that the same honor has been conferred | anda LARGELY INCREASED ASSORT MP, 
upon a lady who is a native of Lexington, | hey are prepared to offer FIRST CLASS goo ,, 
Mass., and now resides in this city. Though | prices AS LOW as can be found in Boston 
an American, her name is Mary von Oln- 
hauser, as she married a Prussian. who is 44 WASHINGTON ST 
now dead. Mrs. von Olnhauser served in 2 
the civil war as a nurse, and later served in 
the same capacity for the Prussians in the 
| Franco-Prussian war. For her skill and 
| bravery Emperor William (the vld emperor) | nies for women and children. 
| gave her an autograph letter of thanks and Miss Huldah B. Loud has recently hone 
three decorations, among them being the | oyt the Rockland Independent, Nort} ‘4 
famous Iron Cross. Thisis a Maltese cross ington News and North River Pioneer. q, 
of iron. A narrow border of silver is seen |the whole job printing establishm« nt es 
a short distance from the edge. Within | cently owned by Osborne and Barry. &, 
|the border the cross is enamelled. Upon | takes as her partner Miss Gertrude Ga; 
| the obverse side is a crown raised in silver | ner, who will superintend the job printing 
jand the monogram “W. A.” (Wilhelm- | These papers, three in one, will have ty 
Augusta). Upon the reverse the red cross largest circulation of any local paper in th, 
appears in the centre in enamel, bordered | county. : 
| with a delicate line of white. The ribbon) pr. Alice B. Stockham of Chicago, sai 
is the familiar black and white of Prussia. | for Europe Aug. 17, to arrange for { 
| There are in the East End of London |¢ranslation of her work. ‘‘Tokolog 
|nearly 1,000,000 people, ten per cent. of |Count Tolstoi has offercd to translate 
whom never know what it is to have enough into Russian; Baroness Gripenberg of | 
to eat or Mave a regular home to live in. | jand has promised to put it into Swedish 
|There are over 200,000 people in families Miss Augusta Holmes, of Irish orig 
|of which the head never earns more than | put French by birth, naturalization and ; 
'$5 a week. When the rent isdeducted from | ycation, is winning distinction as a musica 
the earnings there is not enough left to buy | composer, and has gained prizes in comp 
;any but the most wretched food, such 48 | tition with men ot great repute. Her cap- 
| would cause indignation if it were offered | tata “Liberty” has been played on sever: 
to convicts here. occasions by the band at the French exh 
Hunting four-leaf clover is one of the | tion, and her works have had the honor o! 
“industries” of lady guests among the Cats- | performance by the best orchestras 
| kill Mountains. Four persons secured the | paris. Her compositions for the voice an 
following trophies in a short space of time | set to her own words. She is credited wit 
recently: Twenty  five-leaf, thirty-eight | great independence 
| four-leaf and two four-leaf and one five- 
leaf clovers on the same stalk. music, which is in turn tender, ardent a» 
There will be opened at isasequah, I. T., | energetic. 
jon Aug. 26, a new female seminary. of Miss Ferguson, a graduate of Mou 
which the Cherokee inhabitants are very | Holyoke, went to Wellington in the Wes 
proud. There have already been received | ern Province of Cape Colony, fifteen year 
124 applications for admission from Cher- | ago, to found a school for girls. The rn 
|okee maidens, and but thirteen out of its | sult of her work is Huguenot Seminar 
106 rooms remain to be filled. The bnild- | with a corps of nineteen teachers, most) 
jing is of brick, three stories in height, of | Americans, with 225 pupils in attendance 
jhandsome architectural appearance, and | chiefly of Dutch parentage, with larg 
costs $78,000. It stands in the center of a | buildings and grounds, an observatory, and 
| beautiful park, eight acres in extent. It is | telescope, and excellent appliances jn all th 
| handsomely fitted up and furnished, and is | departments. 
| heated by steam. The pupils having rooms; Mrs. J. C. Cochran of Shelbyville, Ill, is 
are charged $5 a month, while there is a | the inventor of a dish-washing machine that 
ja large dormitory for those unable to pay |is a success. It was my privilege to see on 
this sum, and they are educdted and boarded | of these machines in operation at a larg 
|free of expense. Of the revenues of the | hotel in Decatur, Ill. In twenty minute 
nation thirty-five per cent. is devoted to | dishes used to feed a hundred guests, ca 
school purposes, and out of this money the | be washed and dried, and this, too, witho 
seminary was built and will be supported. | wetting the hands. The dishes come 
At the alumni celebration of the 106th | thoroughly cleansed and polished muc! 
anniversary of Dickinson College, Carlisle, | better than can be done by hand.—Hele 
Penn., Rev. Dr. N. B. Ridgeway, president | M. Gougar. 
of Garrett Biblical Institute, claimed the| Many large publishing houses say that 
| distinction of representing an institution | women make the best readers of manuscrip! 
| founded by a woman, and paid a glowing | and the same qualities that make femil 
tribute to Frances BE. Willard and to the | talent available there, together with som 
work of women in churches. Referring to | tact and business judgment, make good ed 
the prospects of Dickinson College, he de- | tors of them aiso.— Howard in Press 
clared that it cannot long continue to ex- In the Drexel Industrial Institute ther 
ist unless it throws its doors wide open to | will be accommodations for the instructio! 
women. Lastly, the Hartford Theological | and training of a thousand girls in the a 
Institute, which recently decided to admit | time and a thousand boys at night 
women students, now offers two prizes for | 
the best entrance examinations—one prize 
to be awarded to a man, the other to a wo- 
man. 
The object of the ‘‘Queen Isabella Asso- 
| ciation,” is to erect a statue to Isabella I., 
Queen of Spain, to be unveiled at the | from arsenical poisoning, and all attemp's 
World's Fair of 1892, and to further pro- | to trace how the poison entered her syste® 
mote the interests of women in the said | failed, until it was found that for neat 
fair. - : itwo years she had been working among 
Clara Barton is still at Jobnstown, Pa., | Indian muslins, tearing them up and ma& 
engaged in the Red Cross Society relief | ing them into covers for sofa cushions, ¢u" 
work. She is affording temporary shelter | tains and many kinds of home drapene 
to those who ost their bomes in the flood, | ‘The muslins were examined and found t 
| until they shall be able to go to housekeep- | contain arsenic. The patient was remove 
ing again. |from her muslins and rapidly recovereé 
Rebecca Harding Davis warns country | Every one is familiar with arsenical poiso™ 
girls against joining the ranks of poorly | ing by wall paper, and some two years 4 
paid shop-girls in cities. The supply of ithere was an alarm raised concerntng ar 
saleswomen is far beyond the demand. isenic in the muslins used as curtains 5% 
ber of the Tawat is been elected a mem- | draperies ot Cooper's Hill College, but 
watendihinka © stitute OF Painters in | scare subsided, and people have Oo “ 
Bessie Chandler whose » js b using Indian muslins as if gen om a 
scribed to some of the mou weet ly he “ [turk in their folds. if Dr. ony oy D 
of the day, is Mrs. Ler Parke tae te (aad his interesting paper nag dif 
daughter of the late Re = A imi “al Ral cen ae ne nen, pede pat aft 
Chandler, U.S. Navy ear Admiral Ralph | ficult to sell Indian muslins, unless so 
: Mrs. J ” Reddin: di accompanied with a doctor’s certificat 
ee g, editor of the Art Jour- | the effect that they are free from arsmic 
nal, is an expert bicycle-rider, and is said | ggeannemnnsingie 
to know all the roads around New York for! The reporters of the French newsp?™ 
twenty-five miles. have interviewed Edison so that it "© 
Mrs. Marian B Baxter, of Charlotte,| added to his deafness. He expects 2 ™ 
Mich., well known as a temperance lec- | experiments with electricity to tumble upor 
turer, has purchased an interest in a firm | the yet undiscovered secrets of nature. *” 
which deals in Shetland and Indian ponies, | navigation of the air, he confesses has © 
believing that there isa call for gentle po- caped his grip thus far, but it wii cw’ 





of character, wi 
manifests itself in a virile originality in ber 


ARSENIC IN INDIAN MUSLINS.— W hat ma) 
prove to be a very serious blow has veel 
administered to the reputation of Indias 
muslins by Dr. McClure in the columns 0 
the London Lancet. A patient of his suffered 
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| 
LeBOSQUET BROS., 82 Union St., Boston | 
| 


The World of Music 


is a prominent centre at the publishing house of | 
Oliver Ditson Company. 
For Singing Classes they offer SONG HAR- 
MONY, a thoroughly good book by L. 0. | 
EMERSON, 192 pages, 125 tunes and Songs, and | 
e Elements. (60c.; $6, doz.) | 
For Choirs and Singing Classes. JE- 
HOVAH’S PRAISE, by L. O. EMERSON. A} 
grand good book, with 320 pages, 145 Hymn | 
Tunes, 70 Anthems, Motets, and Chants, and 70 | 
Songs and Glees. ($1.; $9 doz.) 
For Piano Teachers we print and sell yearly 





The Georgia legislature is considering a | WOrds long, which on the stretched fore- 


bill to prohibit saloons everywhere in the 
state outside of incorporated towns and 
cities. 


A Yew York white ribboner suggests that 
coffee stands be placed close to every saloon, 
each person to receive a piece of bread or 
a cracker, with coffee or tea, at a penny a 
cup. 


A cigar drummer from Missouri says 
that all the time he is passing through Kan- 
sas he does not know what to do with bis 
surplus change, having neither occasion nor 
opportunity to treat his customers. ; 


Mr. Spurgeon, in his new book entitled 
‘Salt, Cellers,” tersely remarks that ‘‘grape 
juice kills more than grape shot.” He also 
advises each married man to keep his wife’s 
husband out of the public house. 


The new tobacco law in Michigan takes 
effect October 1. To call especial attention 
to it the Michigan W. C. T. U. has earnest- 
ly requested all ministers of the state to 
preach, September 22, on ‘‘The Physical, 
mental and moral effects of tobacco.” 


An inveterate 
burg, New 


tobacco-smoker of New- 
York, died a short time ago 


ny thousands of RICHARDSON’S NEW | from the effects of nicotine poisoning, a 


METHOD, (3.); of N. BE. CONSERVA- | 
roRY METHOD, (3.); and of MASON & 
HOADLEY’S 


VERS. (3.); and also commend very highly 


SYSTEM FOR BEGIN- | impregnated with 


post-mortem examination revealing the fact 
that so thoroughly had his system become 
the poison that the 
stomach and other organs were unable to 


MASON'S TECHNICAL EXERCISES, | perform their functions. 


Schools cannot do better than to use SONG 

MANUAL, by L. ©. EMERSON, Book I, (30c.; 
Book 2, 40c.; $4.20 doz.) ; and Book 
$4.50 loz.) 


a) og 
3, (ide. ; 
Seminaries and High Schools use largely 


ch books a8 SONG GREETING or SONG | of the 


HARMONY, (each 60c.; $6 doz.) 
Kindergarten Teachers use more and more 
ou beautifal KINDERGARTEN CHIME® 
5), or our SONGS AND GAMES FOR 
LITILLE ONES, (2. 


Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


Accidents happen, 
and sickness comes, 
to all, and yet many 
people never have 
on hand the means 
to promptly relieve 
the sufferings from 
either. An inexpen- 
sive and thoroughly 
reliable safeguard is 


Perry Davis’ 
Pain Killer. 


which has stood for 
49 years unrivaled. 
For Cramps, Colic, 
Cholera andall Sum- 
mer Complaints it is 
A SURE CURE.— 
Have it with you 
at home and when 
traveling. Itis used 
externally and in- 
ternally, and is jus? 
the thing needed for 
Burns, Bruises, Cuts, 
Sprains, &c. 


WEAK WEN 


Whove Vitality is failin ' 
¢. Brain Drained snd Ex- 
witoe Prematurely Wasted my 
“DUPRE REMEDIE 
®, France, 2 
ng mpidly and ‘Adoni 8) alt Treo hy ‘All weake 


: oeses and drains } 
Renng.Rewepaper medical Indomsetnente nae PRUE tose 


CHOLERA WoRBUS, Grawes, CGouic. 











Office Hours ; 
bdtrom lo te 1? Sundae.” and 7 to 9 evnings; 





and TUMOR Specialist. Private 
Hospital. No knife. Book free. 
eee N G. H. MCMICHARL, M. D. 


©. 63 Niagara St., Buffalo, N.Y 


Mrs. S. M. M. Woodman, the W.C. T. U. 


| superintencent of viticulture, has proved 


so effective a speakor on the horrors pro- 


|duced by rum drinking that the California | 


|W. C. T. U. now wishes to send her to fol- 
|}low Kate Field with the true explanation 
effects of the “light, pure native 
wines” of California. 

| Dr. Boucharda is of the opinion that the 
|slight mental exaltation consequent upon 
| drinking a single glass of champagne, is 
}usually accompanied by a corresponding 
‘‘obfuscation.” ‘“‘The mind soars, but it 
| Soars into clouds.” 


| An Anstralian writer says that in spite of 
| every effort the drink bill of that country 
}is alarmingly increasing, and that crime, 
| social evils, insanity and suicide are keep- 
|ing ghastly pace with it. He adds that 
great injury is done by American telegrams 
{that publish in every nook and corner the 
| defeats of prohibition, but never even men- 
tion its victories, thus spreading the im- 
pressjon that struggle is hopeless. 


| Napoleon gave his soldiers, after a fa- 
| mous battle, a simple medal, inscribed with 
| the sentence, ‘‘I] was there,” and the name 
| of the bloody fleld. Money could not buy 
|from his veterans this little memorial of 
| their part in the campaign of the great 
| warrior. When the temperance wartare for 
|**God and home and humanity” is over, 
|may every reader of these words be able 


| to say with a victor’s joy, ‘‘I was there.” | 


| —Century— Voice. 





| A MAN OF SPELLS. 
| Tribute to Charles W. Sanders. 


him? Nonsense! Sanders has made you 
weep, he has made you laugh, he has kept 
| you from your play, and he has helped to 
| knock some ideas into that stupid head of 
|yours. It is base ingratitude to say that 
| you do not know Sanders. 
| Think back a little. There was the First, 
land the Second, and the Third, and the 
| Fourth, and the Fifth readers, and they 
j}took you from the time you were six till 
| you were sixteen to get through them, and 
Sanders’s name was at the head of every 
| page. 
| How would one have known anything 
| about the boy who saved the dykes of Hol- 
| land, or the little match-girl or the bad boy 
| who would not give his sister a drink of 
cold water on the night before she passed 
over the silent river, or the industrious boy 
who picked red raspberries and took up the 
|mortgage on his widowed mother’s house, 
lif it had not been for Sanders? How few 
| would be able to repeat, ‘Sister, thou wast 
mild and lovely,” if it had not been for this 
same benefactor, or which of you all could 
| have told anything sensible or rhythmical 
about the *‘ Battle of Blenheim,” or ‘‘ The 
' breaking waves dashed high,” etc., but for 
Sanders? 

«« The rose had been washed, just washed 
in a shower, which Mary to Anna con- 
veyed,” Sanders told us, with the assist- 
ance of Cowper. And did Sanders hint 
that it was the shower that conveyed Ma 
to Anna, considered from a grammatical 
standpoint? He did not. He showed him- 
self a man who could be trusted. He had 
ideas, too, about the functions of the m- 
agination. He thought the { ination 
should be awakened. What therefore did 
he do? Print a thing like Hawthorne’s 
,*Snow Maiden,” or some sweet Fantasia of 
Hans Anderson? Yet atall. He printed 
stories in which violets converse fluently 
with oaks and grasshoppers were entertained 
by humming-birds. He meant to give milk 


Charles W. Sanders is dead. Don’t know 
| 
| 
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to babes. Then there were those select 
stanners of the Fifth Reader—‘' Jeweis five 


finger of alltime glitter forever.” There 
were words that it was a positive gymnas- 
tic exercise to pronounce, and which were 
looked upon with such awe that they were 
carefully avoided during the remainder of 
\life. There were moral sentiments so high 
that even a Chautaugquan could not object 
| to them, and general directions for climb- 
jing the hill of science and the rungs of the 
\ladder of fame, that have been indelibly 
| stamped upon the memory. 
| And Sanders is dead, that guide, philoso- 
|pher and friend. What if he made hot 
| tears flow over his obstinate spelling pages 
| and caused the impatient blood to surge to 
| the head on dread examination days? It is 
all forgiven and forgotten. He was a close 
;companion and asate one for many years. 
His methods are obsolete now, and the 
schools have learned a trick or two since 
then, but he was the first to venture to en- 
|tertain while he instructed, and a great 
debt of gratitude is due him. 





STYLES IN WHISKERS.—I learned my trade 
forty years ago in Boston, said a leading 
| barber to me yesterday, as he trimmed my 
hair and it is surprising how longa fashion 
in hair or whiskers will last. Nowa fash- 
}ion in clothes doesn’t generally last longer 
| than ten years, but a fashion in the cutting 
|of hair and whiskers will last twenty or 
| thirty years. Take moustaches for instance. 
| They came in about twenty-five years ago. 
| I can remember very well when a mustache 
was regarded as the badge of a fop, an 
|idiot or agambler. It was as much as a 
| man’s reputation was worth to let his hair 
grow on his upper lip. But now, ministers 
and everybody else wear them, and I am 
afraid I will not live long enough to see 
| them go out of fashion. Anything to beat 
the barbers, you see. 

Then there is the fashion of wearing the 
hair short. About the time that mustaches 
came in, long hair went out. Before that 
everybody wore long nair and had it curled, 
too. Yes, sir, lused to keep my curling 
iron around all the time; for it was just as 
common with nen then as it is with women 
| ndw to have their hair curled. The fashion 
|of having the hair clipped short, except on 
| top, where it is left quite long, is called the 
| Pompadour, and is only ten or twelve years 





A Reav Evecrric PLant.—M, Fulbert- 
Dumonton, in the course of an interesting 
article on electricity in the animal and vege- 
table world, says in La Nature: ‘‘The vege- 
table world possesses also the electrical 
species. Has there not been discovered in 
the forests of India a strange plant which 
possesses toa very high degree astonishing 
magnetic powers? It has been badly named 
the Philotacea Electrica. The hand that 
breaks a leaf from this plant receives im- 
mediately a shock equal to that which is 
produced by an induction coil. At a dis- 
tance of six yards a magnetic needle is af- 
fected by it, and will be quite deranged if 
brought near. The energy of this singular 
influence varies with the hour of the day. 
All-powerful about two o’clock in the after- 
noon, it is adsolutely annulled during the 
night. At times of storm its intensity aug- 
ments to striking proportions. During rain 
the plant seems to succumb, and bends its 
head during a thunder shower. It remains 
there without force or virtue, even if one 
should shelter it with an umbrella. No 
shock is felt at that time in breaking the 
leaves, and the needle is unaffected beside 
it. One never by any chance sees a bird or 
insect alight on the electric plant; an in- 
stinct seems to warn them they will find 
certain death there. It is also important to 
remark that where it grows none of the 
magnetic metals is found, neither iron, nor 
cobalt, nor nickel, an undeniable proof that 
the electric force belongs exclusively to the 
plant. 


Curious ADVERTISEMENTS.—Advertise- 
ments are not, in a general way, entertain 
ing reading, yet, even outside of the agony 
column, they often pique our curiosity and 
afford matter for speculation. If some ad- 
vertisers vex our minds by propounding 
unsolvable riddles, others amuse us by in- 
geniously contriving to say what they do 
not mean. No honest intending trades- 
man could possibly desire ‘a sleepy part- 
ner in a respectable readymoney business ” ; 
nor can anybody require ‘* an experienced 
nurse to take care of a young child between 
thirty and thirty-five years old, of unexcep- 
tional character.” The owner of a bath 
chair may perhaps be warranted in describ- 
ing it as ‘‘capable of holding two persons 
in good condition ;” but that a mail phaeton 
was ever ‘the property of a gentleman 
with a moveable head as good as new,” is 
more than we can credit. A certain excel- 





jold, though the clippers with which the 
| work is done, were invented three years 
‘earlier. ‘The practice of brushing the hair 
'by machinery run by steam started twenty- 
\five years ago, and was given up about ten 
| years ago on account of the accidents that 
, occurred inflicting injury on the customers. 
| —Sidewalk Stroller in Chicago Journal. 


Of Mrs. Gladstone it is written that her 
figure is tall, shapely and impressive; her 
carriage is a little too rapid to be entirely 
graceful; her costuming is—English. De- 
spite deficiencies in externals, she would be 
singled out in any company as its must dis- 
tinguished woman. The face is uncommon- 
ly long even in England, very high in the 
forehead, and very strong and gentle, 
equally devoid of romance and of pedantry 
the eyes are large, liquid, well-shaped dark 
blue, and meditative. The silvering hair is 
parted in the usual way, and combed in nat- 
ural waves down either cheek, as in the 
familiar portraits of noted women of forty 
years ago. Her mouth is well proportioned 
to the other dimensions of her face, and her 
voice is low and vibrant with cordiality to- 
ward those she addresses. 


She was the prettiest girl, I ween, 

That mortal eye had ever seen; 

Her name is Anabel Christine. 

Her bangs were curled with bandoline, 
Her cheeks were smoothed with vasaline, 
Her teeth were brushed with fine dentine, 
Her face was washed in coaline, 

Her gloves were cleaned with gasoline, 
She wore a dress of grenadine, 

Looped over a skirt of brilliantine, 

Her petticoat was bombazine, 

Her foot was shod with kid bottine, 

Her wounds were healea with cosmoline, 
She sailed away from Muscatine, 

In a ship they called the Brigantine, 

She flirted with a gay marine 

Till they reached the Republic Argentine 
Where they were married by a dean, 

And lived on oleomargarine. 


An hour before noon and before going to 
bed are the best times for sea bathing. The 
average duration of the bath should be 
from five to ten minutes for children, fifteen 
minutes for women, and but little longer 
for men. To delay much beyond these per- 
iods, is a pernicious practice, inviting de- 
bility and injury. How often one sees, in a 
stroll along a popular sea beach, groups of 
drenched, miserable objects, with blue lips, 
chattering teeth, and wrinkled clammy 
skin, who have been spending half a morn- 
ing in alternately plunging into vhe waves 
and walking about, dripping, in the cool 
air. They return from what should have 
been an invigorating dip in a condition ap- 
proaching collapse. Such abuse of sea 
bathing is, unfortunately, too common even 
among those who have sought the seaside 
for the improvement of impaired health. 





lent young horse that ‘‘would suit any 
timid lady or gentleman with along silver 
tail” must assuredly hail from the stable of 
the Dublin horse-dealer who is open to an 
offer for ‘‘ a splendid grey horse, calculated 
for a charger, or would carry a lady with a 
switch tail.” A feminine switch would 
hardly be worth so much ina certain city, 
where we read, ‘‘ Ladies will be sold as low 
as seven shillings a pair.” The sex would 
seem to be ata discount in that place.— 
Printer’s Circular. 

Tobacco acts on the heart as a depressent 
and paralyzes the action of the heart, and 
produces, when used to excess, what is 
called the smoker's heart. Its chief action 
though is on the brain, where it accumu- 
lates and acts as a stimulant. In holding 
autopsies on the bodies of dead men, we 
frequently find nicotine in the brain. The 
best time to smoke is after meals. One 
good result from smoking after meals is 
that a man willoften keep quiet for at least 
half an hour and so allow his digestive or- 
gans to do their proper work without being 
interfered with. It is very hard to say how 
much a man may smoke without being in- 
jured by its effects. A laboring man or a 
strong man who has really no nerves, can 
smoke any amount and any kind of tobacco. 
But the man of nervous temperament, deli- 
cate, slight and.fhin, shouid smoke very 
moderately, if he smokes at all. Nicotine 
is a cumulative poison like arsenic. Arsenic 
accumulates in the pores of the skin, and 
nicotine in the brain. 








Queen Victoria has now commenced 
building her villa at Aix-les-Bains. The 
site is at Marlioz and the projected terrace 
and grounds will command charming views 
of the Lac du Bourget. The plans of the 
villa were drawn out more than two years 
ago, but difficulties arose in connection 
with the purchase of the land, which have 
only now been overcome. Imperative 
orders have been given that the villa is 
to be built, decorated, furnished, and in 
every respect ready for the occupation of 
the queen by the middle of March, as Her 
Majest contemplates another visit to Aix- 
ie-Bains next Spring, and proposes to pass 
Easter there. 


THE NATIONAL FLOWER.—Some time ago 
Prang sent out to prominent people a hand- 
some lithograph each of golden-rod and of 
the mayflower (trailing arbutus), request- 
ing the receiver to express his opinion as 
to which one of the two should be the na- 
tional flower. The result of this voting 
thus far is, sixty-seven per cent. of all the 
votes cast are for the golden-rod, and 
twenty-one per cent. for the mayflower; 
while 8 1-2 per cent. were for the mountain 
laurel, three per cent. for the dandelion, 
one per cent. for the sunflower and one per 
cent. for the daisy. 
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THE MIRROR. 


Black trimmings on colored bonnets will 
remain in vogue. 


Very tall women should not wear per- 
fectly plain skirts. 


Ribbon, velvet, embroidery and fancy 
feathers are the trimmings most used in 
millinery. 


All passementerie patterns are open in- 
stead of being massed and close, as they 
formerly were. 


Full velvet sleeves in gigot shape, much 
wrinkled around the arm, are on very dressy 
street jackets. 


BOSTON COMMO 


ht or | 
irregularly indented, or be slightly rolled | 
back in coronet shape, and many have short | 
|round sides, giving the effect of a toque, 


The front of the brim may be straig 


|and requiring the strings to be placed be- | therein described. | 
hind. 


SS 


Don’t read medical works unless you are 
prepared to have allthe different diseases | 
| 
Fine, soft and thin all-wool flannels are 


The ingredients of vaseline have a won- | the best for infant’s wear through the hot 


|derful effect on fine leather and it is fast _ weather. 


| taking the place of ali the compounds man- 
| ufactured for softening the shoes. Take a 


| pair of shoes that have become stiff and un- | 


} 


be as light as the weather seems to demand. 
Eat and drink what you desire as long as 


comfortable by constant wear in the rain | it agrees with you. Your stomach knows 


jand apply a coat of vaseline, rubbing it in | pretty well what it can digest. 


Plain, sim- 


| well with a cloth, and inashort time the | ple food is desirable as a general thing, but 


| leather becomes as soft and pliable as when 


| dealer. 


The low, long toques worn during the 
Summer reappear in lace, felt, and velvet 
for the next season. 


Among the minor features of forthcom- 
ing fashion are shurt jackets of the zouave | 
variety, rounded, pointed or square. | 

| 


Wings of white, gray or black birds are 
posed on the sides to point front or back, 
as the shape of the hat may suggest. 

| 


Lilac is the color of the season in Paris, 
and will be much used for full-dress toil- | 
ettes during the Actumn and Winter. 





A cloth dress made with a velvet yoke 
and pointed waist, with velvet girdle, full 
velvet sleeves, and slightly draped skirt. 

Long-waisted corsages will, it is said, be | 
made to extend over the hips in medimval 
fashion in dressy toilets for next Winter. | 


Very long aigrettes curled at the end are 
a new feature this season, and there are 
many of the shorter cross aigrettes in all 
the new colors. 


An odd-shaped bonnet of felt is like a 
toque, With asecond small crown added low 
at the back, as if to cover the low Ca- 
togan loop of hair. 


In many trimmings contrasting colors are 
added, but the black note remains, and is a 
stylish foundation for one or for several 
colors in combination. 

The Escurial cord passementeries, with 
black foundations, and either one or maay 
colors, are excellent for trimming either 
black or colored dresses. 


Large jet butterflies, and jet stars of 





great size, fern leaves, aigrettes, pompons, 
and fountain-like sprays of jet are on either 
black or colored bonnets. 


Black trimmings will again be used on 
colored materials, furs, passementerie, sou- 
tache, and also black lace being employed 
to tone down high colors, 


Black lace will form a prominent feature 
of toilets. [tis to be used on all fabrics 
and all colors, particularly on light colors, 
and on figured as well as plain fabrics. 


Velvet cut bias forms flutted edges of 
bonnets, or extends over the brim of bon- 
nets, toques, and round hats alike, for the 
last half covering the brim inside and out- 
side alike. 


Tailor gowns are still made with coat 
sleeves, for the reason that cloth is too 
heavy for full sleeves, and would be too 
bulky in a dress thai requires rather a 
severe style for its outer garment. 


Double-faced satin ribbons are the latest 
caprice of Paris miiliners, but gros grain, 
faille, striped and velvet ribbons are also 
largely used, the latter in widths varying 
from one to two and a half inches. 


Passementerie ornaments are to form col- 
lars, epaulettes, and cuffs, and are also 
placed along the edge of the waist as rib- 
bons and girdles now are, some slight pen- 
dants being added to each point to droop 
over the hips. 


The natural birds used in millinefy are 
the blackbirds now in vogue with pointed 
wing and tail feathers, and many small 
white birds and also groups of humming 
birds posed to show their jewelled throats 
of topaz, emerald and gold. 


A crown made entirely of wings coming 
from the back will be used to remodel the 
felt or velvet hats of last year that are still 
of stylish shape in the brim, other wing 
crowns for bonnets have a small bandeau 
added for inside trimming next the hair. 


The favorite designs for passementeries 
of all kinds, are vandyke points and Gothic 
arches coming up slenderly from a straight 
edge. These points are placed atthe foot 
of the skirt, the straight edge below, and 
trim the front of the corsage in two rows 
pointing toward the sides. 


Black and gold beads are to be used to- 
gether, and black steel beads have gold 
cord to enrich them. Cashmere-colored 
beads in branching leaf patterns have the 
stylish black finish of fine jet beads along 
all their outlines. Vandykes of black silk 
cord have beads on their edges, while other 
points of great size are entirely of braid 
and cord. 


The new Autumn bonnets are of medium 
sizes, or else very small low shapes with 
long crowns, to be worn with low hair. ' 


THE EMPIRE GOWN. 
Take a large-sized table cloth, 
Stitch two sides together, 
Run a pucker round the top 
On a ribbon tether. 


Cut eome armholes near the neck, 
Put the belt below them, 

Just to touch the shoulder blade’, 
So as not to show them. 


Let the skirt be flowing loose, 
Like a sail that’s flapping 

In the fragrant southern breeze. 
Mast and yardarme tapping. 


Tack sowe buttons up the back; 
Two or three is plenty, 

For you know an empire gown 
In the waist is scanty. 


Put some lace about the neck, 
Sew it there, or pin it; 
Then, to make the gown complete, 
Let the girl get In it. 
Washington Critic. 


AROUND THE HOUSE. 


Whole cloves are now used to extermin- 
ate the merciless and industrious moth. It 
is said they are more effectual as a destroy- 
ing agent than either tobacco, camphor or 
cedar shavings. 


Make all kitchen aprons of seersucker 
and so avoid quite an item in the weekly 
ironing, as it requires none. If work 
dresses are made of the same goods they 
need ironing only when lined. 


Do not scrape the inside of frying pans, 
as after this operation any preparation 
fried is liable to catch or burn to the pan. 
If the pan has black inside, rab it with a 
hard crust of bread, and wash in hot water, 
mixed with a little soda. 


Stone jars in which lard has been kept, 
and greasy pie plates, may be cleansed by 
putting them in a kettle with ashes or sal- 
soda, covering them with cold water, and 
allowing them to boil slowly for two hours. 
Let them cool in the water. 


To clean and tighten cane-seat chairs, turn 
up the chair bottom, and with hot water 
and a sponge wash the cane work so that 
it may be thoroughly soaked. Should it be 
dirty, use a little soap. Let it dry in the 
air, and it will be as tight and firm as when 
hew. 


The tendency of table salt to pack to- 
gether in cruets and containers may be en- 
tirely overcome by thoroughly drying the 
salt and intimately mingling with it a small 
percentage of dry corn starch or arrowroot. 
From 8 to 10 per cent is amply sufficient 
for the most humid atmosphere (as on the 
sea coast), while a much less percentage of 
the starch is sufficient for ordinary use. 


TO RESTORE THE FRESHNESS OF WORN 
CLOTHING.—-The mystery to many people 
how the scourers of old clothes can make 
them almost as good as new, is explained 
in the American Analyst as follows: Take 
for instance, a shiny old coat, vest, or pair 
of pants of broadcloth, cassimere, or di- 
agonal. The scourer makes a strong, warm 
soap-suds and plunges the garment into it, 
souses it up and down, rubs the dirty places, 
if necessary puts it through a second suds, 
then rinses it through several waters and 
hangs it to dry on the line. When nearly 
dry he takes it in, rolls it up for an hour 
or two and then presses it. Ap old cotton 
cloth is laid on the outside of the coat, and 
the iron passed over that until the wrinkles 
are out; but the iron is removed before the 
steam ceases to rise from the goods, else 
they would be shiny. Wrinkles that are 


obstinate are removed by laying a wet cloth | 


over them, and passing the iron over that. 


If any shiny places are seen, they are treat- | 


ed as the wrinkles are; the iron is lifted, 
while the full cloud of steam rises, and 
brings the nap up with it. Cloth should 
always have a suds made especially for it, 
as with that which has been used for white 
cotton or woolen clothes, lint will be left in 
the water, and cling tothe cloth. In this 
manner we have known the same coat and 
pantaloons to be renewed time and again, 
and have all the look and feel of new gar- 
ments. Good broadcloth and its fellow 








cloths will bear many washings, and look 
better every time because of them. 


| the luxuries of the table in moderation will 


\it is taken from the shelves of the shoe | do no harm. 


Always treat acommon cold with great 
respect. Ninety-nine times out of a hun- 
| dred it will get well anyway, but the hun- 
| dredth cold if neglected, may lead to bron- 
chitis, pneumonia or consnmption. It is 
| best to take no such chances. 


| Remedy for Sprained Ankle.—Take cara- 
| way seed, pound it, put it in a tin basin 

with a little water, put it on the stove and 
| stir until it thickens, then bind it on the 
jankle; it will take out the inflammation and 
| ease the pain.— The Household. 


| Alcoholic beverages are not fit for habit- 
jual use. ‘They are true medicines and 
|should only be used, like any other medi- 
|cines, under the advice of a physician. As 
\a regular beverage they can do no good, 
| but will most certainly do harm. 


‘* Mirth,” says an old writer, “purgeth 
the blood, confirms health, causeth a fresh, 
|pleasing and fine color, prorogues life, 
whets the wit, and maketh the body young, 
lively, and fit for any manner of employ- 
ment.” ‘‘A merry heart is the life of the 
flesh,” saith the Proverbs; and in Ecclesi- 
astes we are told that ‘‘ gladness prolongs a 
man’s days.” 


In many cases of iliness tea does a vast 
deal of good. It possesses a singularly 
soothing influence not only on the nerves, 
but on the smaller blood vessels; hence the 
benefits that results from partaking of a 
nice cup in headaches, either those of a 
nervous nature or those produced from 
overwork, tiredness, wakefulness or worry. 
Those headaches called bilious are greatly 
relieved by tea, and a fit of vomiting is often 
| prevented. The sufferer should retain the re- 
cumbent position, and sip the tea slowly. 





Inseet stings and bites should neyer be 
rubbed, nor indeed scarcely touched. When 
a sting, as a bee sting, remains 4n the flesh 
it should not be pulled out, but rather 
pushed from the body, for if one grasps 
the sting between thumb and finger, he 
squeezes the last particle of poison from 
the «ting into his flesh, but if the sting is 
pushed out with the finger nail, the poison 
goes with the sting. Rubbing the part 


crease the pain and the swelling. The best 
treatment for stings is to cover the spot 
with wet clay (earth) or with moist baking 
soda or salaratus, when the pain will gener- 
ally soon cease. 


FARM NOTES. 

Bacteria grow with the greatest readiness 
in milk and cream. Hence they collect in 
milk and cream exposed to the air, and 
multiply rapidly. In developing they cause 
the milk to sour and curdle and induce 


other changes init. They also favor the 
ripening of cream. 


How to get a geranium with roots sixteen 
inches long into an eight or nine inch pot is 
often a puzzle to the amateur, but is easy 
when one learns how. First put in au inch 
of broken crocks for drainage and then 
cover with a little coarse earth. Take the 
plant in the right hand with roots hanging 
down, insert the roots in the pot so the 
ends of most of the longest ones rest on the 
earth, give the plant a twist, lowering it a 
little at the same time, shake in some fine 
soil with the left hand, and repeat the op- 
peration until the roots are all in. The 
turning of the plant distributes the roots 
and “‘ takes up the slack ” or surplus length. 
After a few trials the experimenter will be 
able to do it nicely without cramming or 
crowding the roots. Do not keep newly 
potted plants too wet. : 


STRAWBERRIES.—The eariy part of Sep- 
tember is a favorable season for planting 
;mew strawberry beds, and wherever the 
greund can be put in proper condition it is 
fat better to plant now than to defer this 
work until next Spring. If good potted 
| plants can be procured at reasonable prices, 
these are preferable for the family fruit 
| garden, as failure is hardly possible if ordi- 
| Mary care be given them; but even with or- 
,|dinary ground layers, there should be but 
; little loss of piants at this season. When 
| only a small bed is required, the plants may 
be set out in rows, two feet apart and 
twelve inches in the rows, but on farms 
| where there is plenty of ground available, 
| it will be found more satisfactory to grow 
strawberries in matted rows. Under this 
system the plants are set in rows four or 








cultivation can be done with plow and cul- 


tivator. The plants should be twelve 


Let the band and shirt be of | i 
this material, and the outer clothing may | matter of averaging the number of egg, ;, 


causes the poison to spread and greatly in- | 


five feet apart, so that the principal part of | 
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in 
apart in the rows, and the runners allows 


to spread on either side so that they Will 
form solid beds three or four feet wig, 
Although this plan does not give as larg: 
berries as the hiil system, it requires leas 
labor, and yields an abundance of berri« 

Keerinc POULTRY FOR Prorrr.— Th 
expect in a year is one that depends ,, 
many conditions. A small flock recejya 
the house scraps, and any case of sickness 
or drawback of any kind, is easily notices 
With large numbers the management )y. 
comes laborious. It is an excellent ayer 
age if one hundred eggs can be secun 
| from each hen ina flock of two hundred 
}per annum. Small flocks sometimes ayo, 
age thirty per cent. more. Bear jn mina 
that the same results cannot be expectey 
from broody, fat or old hens, pullets or 
ferior hens that may be from a flock 
form in every respect. As the dairy 
selects the best milkers and does not rety 
dry cows, the selection of layers must als 
be made with a view to the production 
each individuai. 

The smaller the flock the better the chane, 
for each fowl, but twenty hens in afin 
are sufficient, as a maximum number, g 
they will lay more eggs proportionat 
| than a larger flock. 
| Each hen should have at least five s 
| feet of space in the poultry house, hence , 
house ten by ten feet will accommoday 
twenty hens, but ten square feet per he 
| better, especially during Winter. 

There should be two yards for each 
each yard to be at least twenty-five by fifty 
| feet, so as to change the hens from 
| yard to the other, as occasion requirs 
This allows of growing some kind of g 
food in one while the hens occupy the ot 
| promotes cleanliness of the yards and les 
ens the risk of disease.— American Agri 
urist for September. 
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The Largest in the World. 


The company of fortunate people w 
were present, yesterday afternoon, at | 
opening of Cobb, Aldrich & Co's. new stor 
cornerof Washington and Kneeland strees 
were indeed afforded a treat; not s 
to the enjoyment of the seventy of th 

| cellent people there assembled, or 
lightful lunch served by the hosts, thou 
| both these features were thoroughly appr 
ciated, but rather the opportunity affor 
to view what is unquestionably the larges 
completest, and most elegant grocery st 
in the country. The word elegant is wu 
advisedly, for a building finished with « 
choicest of oak panelling above mari 
wainscoting, while from a neat ceiling ha 
brass candelabra, set with several hundr 
| electric globes, certaiuly has some title 
the word elegant. 
| It was not, however, the enormous ro 
| With its beautiful furnishings and its 
feet of shining window front, so muc! 
it was the contents that attracted attent 
Variety and purity seem to lx 
watchwords of this firm, for they bs 
everything conceivable that pertains to gn 
ceries and everything is the best of its ki 
Take, for instance, the tea and coffee é 
partment, situated in the centre of | 
|store. There are 64 large canisters, ed 
| for a separate variety of tea or coffee. 
| crackers, preserves, confections and gene 
groceries it isthe same. Each has ai 
seperate department devoted to it. 
| One of the features of the store, is ' 
| mammouth refrigerator for butter. This 
| 25 feet long, faced with marble and g's 
| a wonderfully refreshing sight on suc 
| hot day as yesterday. Another spot ™ 
















where the spectator would fain linge t 


| the large exhibition case of choice soaps 
perfumeries. Araby the blest would » 
| smelt tame and stupid beside it. A fea 


| which makes a new departure in the 2 
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| cery line, and which the ladies will SR ang jj, 


It is finished 





| appreciate is the cosy little cesting ™ feel th: 


fitted up for their use. me up 

co handsomely carpeted, lighted by © seen W 
| tricity and furnished with everything “ By o 
ducive to comfort. faculty 

| The firm of Cobb, Aldrich & Co. 5 and by 
| of the oldest in the country. It was f¢ the wa 
jed by Charles D. Cobb, who for ™ hearts 
| years was one of the best known bu power 
|men in New England. Since his de® Use fos 
| 1883, the business has been carried @ Io 
|the other partners and greatly enis® drop o 
| from time to time, and now they dou especis 
|have the largest retail grocery ™ gregat 
world. The causes of the great pm womer 

ity of this house are not far to seek What 

the first place they sell at the lowest Pou! ¢ 

ble figures, marking the price 0 “ things 

article, so that the customer can tél ® Many 

glance just what he wants and how * for the 

it will cost him. In the second place % ace y 

thing they sell is perfectly pure 8 wheth 

perfectly fresh, as their large trad What 

|pels them to buy new every day. 4 think 
third place, and this is a great co™ Walls , 

|tion, everything is perfectly cles today, 
}they have demonstrated what W®" have | 
}before thought possible, that 4 > into F 
|store can be kept as clean as 4 ary? On the 
|or a jewelry store. f first 
The corner of Washington and laid a 


| street will henceforth be a busy Pp 
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__ BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 











} | your hearts youthful evils, the sirie of your 
-_ is Used | boyhood, the pruriences of your iest 
shapes. 


a may live in ugly , ‘that no tears 
he Cause—e it BURN and no repentance c 
n xvet thie Spas oats & LUR cr 7 Abo pentance will ever wipe out. Noth 
ge suffering from Contractions or SW 


bass fog ban do gq 4 with ‘‘the marks of that 
' onte hath been.” What are a 
tern Always ¢ ae Techtane tees painting on the shambets of imagery fn 
gen, remember the pame: MINARD’S LINI- your hearts? Obscenity, foul things; mean 
WENT: |things, low things? Is that mysti¢ slifine 
¢ bottles only 2% cents. So | er di 

wg Leenanell “4 NELSON & Con BoStOR, |within you painted with such as 
48s. were laid bare in some chambersin Pompeii, 

—ww=— | where the excavators had to cover up the 


- ‘ | pictues becatise they were so foul? Or is 
| it like the cells in the convent of San Marco, 

at Florente; where Fra Angelico’s holy and 

— ¢  steet gétntus has left on the bare walls to 

oT be looked at, as He faricled; only by one 


Boarding & Baiting for Horses. devout brother in each cell, diigel tinagin- 








The best care and attention will be afforded |C@!m and hallow those who gaze upon 
to all horses left in my charge. them? Whatare you doing, my brother, 
in your chambers of imagery ?—Alexander 


ee 
=: 5 5 o> hp Bok 8 as Mchar dD. 
rE BARGE *“Within® (Morne eo 
Will be at the wharf upon the arrivai of all boats, Dogs Treat pmeeeS en. 
repared to take parties anywhere they wish to go. _ 


rhe late Mr. Eyre, a clergyman, left a 
dog which was very much attached to him 
at the country house of a friend,. while he 
left England for a long sojourn abroad. 
; a ae ~ | After two years Mr. Eyre returned, says 

OUR YOUNG FOLKs. | the oopholist; arriving at his triend’s house 

ee |late at night, aid tetiring without having 
WHO LIKES THE RAIN? | the dog called. The next morning Mr. Byre 


Gbo. W. PRATT, - - - Proprietor. 
NANTASKET BEACH, 





pecan | was awakened by the dog’s bursting into 
“1,” said the duck, “I call 1t fun, jhis bedroom and leaping upon him with 
For I have my little red rubbers on; the wildest demonstrations of delight. 
They make a conning three-toed track ‘How on earth did he know I had ar- 
in tie soft; cool mud. Quack! quack!" rived?” asked the gentleman of the servant 


who brought hot wate. 

“Ob, sir,” the man replied, ‘it id the 
most curious thing! As I was cleaning 
yout boote the dog recognized them and 
became excited beyottd measure, and { have 

os nape “attains eenna be a able to quiet him fill he saw 
Croaked the tree-toad at his gray back door, a» anim well nike Ee en 
For with & broad leaf for a roof, A correspondent of the same English 
iam perfectly weather proof,” | Papert relates that he gave away, ata year 
old,a dog whith he ts dnableto keep in his 
Loudon home. After eight yeats the dog 
was returned to his first owner. 

‘The dog met me,” says the correspon- 
dent, ‘‘at first as a stranger, and then with 
. little animated sniffs of inquiry, going 

THEIR FATE. fold arid found me: fF remained still for 
“ a few moments, while she gtew more and 
The oyster laughed with glee, |more excited. At last I stooped and patted 
Way down in the depths of the sea; | her, and called her by her name, ‘Dee.’ 
And he shouted aloud and thanked his stars | ‘On hearing my voice the poor beast 
That he’d come to the month without any R's. gave what I can only describe as a scream 
I'm all right; ndw;” said he, |; of rapture, and leaped into my arms. From 
that moment slie dttathted herself to me as 
ifshe had never left me, and witli tlie ten- 
; derest devotion.” 


1," cried the dandelion, “I! 
My roots are thirsty, my buds ate dry,” 
And she lifted her little yellow head 
Out of her green grassy bed. 


Sang the brook: “I laugh at every drop, 
And wish they never need to stop 
Until a big river I grew to be, 
And could find my way to the sea.”’ 
=Cara Doty Bates, 


Alas and alack!” said the clam, 

“With me it don’t make a (slam!) 

Bit of difference what's the time of year, 

When the epicure’s gone, the fisherman’s here; 
I'm bait that’s what I am.” 


A LITTLE GIRL’S COMPLIMENT, 
' -_oe 
- The aceutaty with which children judge 
MOTHER'S EYES. | character is well aaatennd ia the follow- 
+m ml | ing anectode from the Christidi: 
I guess God made my mamma's eyes One wet, fo dd ” 
: . : wet, foggy, muddy day, alittle gift 
With some of the Slee Ghat's te the ekien, was standing rn one side of the yang. in 
For when I look into thom I ese London waiting for an opportunity to cross 
Two little angels looking at me. Th who have seen London streets 
—Congregatronalet. | ov: pr sage ~ 
gregatwonalsé. | on such a day, with their wet and mud, and 
nr hte ate | Have watched the rush of cabs, hamsoms, 
THE DARK CHAMBER. |omnibtises asd cartiages; will not wonder 
re on that a little girl should be afraid to tify to 
There is in every heart a dark chamber. | make her way through such a Babel as that. 
0 brethren, there are very, very few of us|So she walked up and down, and looked 
that dare tell all our thoughts and show into the faces of those who passed by. 
our inmost selves to ourdearest ones! The Some looked careless, some harsh, some 
silvery lake that lies sleeping amid beauty, | were in haste; and she did not tind the one 
iwelf the fairest spot of all; when drained |she sought until at length an aged man, 
of shows ugly core and filthy tmud atiti all |fathief tall aud spate; and of grave yet 
waninet of tkeeping abominations in the|kindly aspect, came walking down the 
ule. | wonder what we would see if our |street. Looking in his face; she seemed to 
‘earts were, So to speak, drained off, and/see in him the one for whom she had been 
the very bottom layer of everything brought | waiting, and she went up to him and whis- 
% the light. Doyou think you would stand | pered timidly, *‘Please, sir, will you help 
tf Well, then, go to God; and ask Him | me over?” 
to keep you from uneonseious sitis. Gots| ‘The old man saw the little girl safely 
Him, and dak Him to root out of you the! across the street; and when he afterward 
luischiefs that you do not know are there, told the story, he said: ‘*That little girl’s 
tnd live hurably and self-distrustfally, and trust is the greatest’compliment I ever had 
‘eel that your only strength is, ‘Hold Thou | in my life.” 
me up, and I shall be saved, Hast Thou! That man was Lord Shaftesbury. He re- 
seen what they do in the dark?” ‘ceived honors at the hands of a mighty na- 
By our memory, and by that marvelous | tion; he was complimented with the free- 
fsculty that people call the imagination, | dom of the greatest city on the globe; he 
sud by our desires, we are forever painting | received the honors conferred by royalty; 
the walls of the inmost chambers of our | but the greatest complimeut he ever had in 
hearts with pictures. That is an awful | his life was when that little unknown girl 
power which we possess, and alas! too often | singled him out in the jostling crowd of a 
‘se for foul idolatries. | London street, and dared to trust him, 
ido not dwell upon that, but I wish to | stranger though he was, to protect and as- 
“Top One earnest and heseeching entreaty, | sist her. 
‘specially to the young members of my con- TOT et 
er-gation now. You, young men and CITY CHAT. 
eo especially you young men, mind —_— 
. you plant upon those mystic walls!| Phe Sub-Treasury was closed on Labor 
oul things—as my text says, ‘‘creeping sew, 
things and abominable beasts"—only too i ey: 
many of you are tracing there. Take care, The Old Colony railroad is to build a new 
for these figures are ineffaceable ; no repent- , station at Ashmont. 
=~ Will obliterate them. I do not know The annual illumination at Revere Beach 
~ gd ag oe can blot them out. | 4,0, place Wednesday evening. 
_- JOU love, what you desire, what you : 
think abc the Boston public schools reopened Wed- 
out, you are photographing on the 7 bet a ee sumunal waeiiiiam: 


manet your immortal soul. And just as 
wm thousands of years after the artists wednesday’s lecture In the Old South 
been gathered inthe dust, we may go Meeting House was by Mrs. Abba Gooid 
ptian temples and see the figures woo)son, on the triendship of Washington 


= Prick, 


into Egy 
4. beit Walls in all the freshness of their and Lafayette. 


-~ Coloring, as if the painter had but 
laid the penetl sieinent ago, so on| The gymnasium connected ‘with the 


‘ings and noble, pure, celestial faces that | *°o# Place Monday. 


Charles River Park, which is located on 
Charles street, between Cambridge and 
Leverett streets, has been opened to the | 
pubiic. 


The Prohibitory State Convention at | 
| Worcester, Wednesday, nominated Dr. John 
Blackmer of Springfield, for Governor and | 
B. F. Sturtevant of Boston, for Lieutenant- | 
Governor. 


The close of the public band concert sea- 
son finds an expenditure of $3997,11 out of 
an appropriation of $4000. There have 
been 27 concerts, 11 on the common and 16 
at other places. 


| A harbor excursion under the auspices of 
| the Grocery Clerk’s Benevolent Association 
The party which was 
| a latige one, left Battery Wharf at 1 o’clock 
and enjoyed 4 pleasant sail on the steamer 
New York. 


Several thousand people attended the 
concert given by the Germania Band, under 
the auspices of the Globe Publishing Co., 
on the Common Labor Day afternoon. The 
ervapeneee was of popular airs, and was 
much etijoyed. 


| According to the attival statement of the 
post-office officials during the past year, 
there were 22,141 newspapers misdirected 
and returned to the publishers: 14,106 
newspapers were held for postage; 14,629 
third class newspapers misdirected. 





A despatch from Paris says that the jury 
of the Exposition recomthend that a gold 
medal be awarded to Boston for its educa- 
tional exhibits. Similar recommendations 
have been made in favor of Cornell Univer- 
sity and the University of Virginia. 





| The stockholders of the National tube 
| works at Boston have elected the old board 
| of directors, and they were authorized to 
ask the Legislature for an increase of 
$500,000 in the eapital if such action were 
thought best. The capital of the company 
is $2,5000,000. 


The registrars of voters have ~— to 
strike off all names from the voting lists of 
the city whose taxes of 1888 or 1889 remain 
unpaid, or who liave not been assessed for 
poll tax for 1889. The names dropped from 
the lists each year from various causes 
number from 10,000 to 15,000. 





A meeting of the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Co., wae held at Young’s Hotel 
| last Monday evening. A eommittee was ap- 
| pointed to make all necessary afrangements 
for fall field day. The committee on mili- 
tary museum, turned over to the company a 
swWotd which was presented to Gov. John 
G. Brooks, when he assumed command of 
the company 72 yeat's ago, 


Monday, (Labor Day) the saloons were 
closed, as required by law, and during the 
twenty-four hours beginning at eight o’clock 
in the morning, the police made but seventy- 
eight arfests throughout the entire city, of 
which fifty t were for drunkenness. On 
Labor Day, 1588, the saloons were open and 
the police on that day made a total of 212 
arrests, of which 179 were fot drunken- 
ness. 


The Helping Hand Society has decided 
not to accept Mr. Murdock’s offer of the 
use of a patt of his building on Huntington 
avenue, for an industrial school, as 1t does 
not deem it advisable at this time, to extend 
its works to such proportions as the size of 
the Murdock rooms would necessitate. The 
society, however, fully appreciates the need 
of industrial education and also Mr. Mur- 
dock’s generous offer. 


One of the gayest of the coachers in the 
Newport coaching parade, Saturday, was 
that of Mr. Nathaniel Thayer of Boston, 
who drove bay leaders and chestnut and 
roan wheelers to a black coach with yellow 
panels and red wheels. The seat of honor 
was occupied by Mrs. Thayer, and his other 
guests were Hon. Mr. and Mrs. H. H. Her- 
bert, Miss Heckscher and Capt. Boyd of 
England, who is visiting Mr. Thayer. 


Wednesday morning, a little before nine 
o’clock, the American flag was raised over 
the Mather School, Dorchester District. 
Mr. Amos R. Storer, the projector of the 
movement to have the flag raised over 
school houses during school hours, raised 
the flag. The Mather School was the first 
free school in the world, and seems to be a 
very appropriate one for the first raising of 
the Stars and Stripes over a school build- 
ing. 

The second meeting of the committees of 
the Wendell Phillips Hall Association, the 
Colored National League and the Wendell 
Phillips Club was held at Mr. Chase’s resi- 
dence, 13 walnut street, Monday evening to 
arrange for the reunion of abolitionists on 
the anniversary of the issuing of the eman- 
cipation proclamation. September 23d, in- 
stead of 22d was set as the date, and the 
place Tremont Temple. One thousand in- 
vitations will be sent out to anti-slavery 
people throughout the country. There will 
be three sessions. In the forenoon there 
will be speaking, in the afternoon remin- 
iscences by the elders, and in the evening 





THESWIFT SAFETY. 


The most popular and successful Cycle“ever made. 


NOVELTIES FOR 1889. 


rhe Ladies’ Swift and Swift Tandem. Catalogues 
Free. 


THE COVENTRY MACHINISTS CO.,Ld. 


239 Columbus Ave., BOSTON, 
For 21 years makers of the famous “Club” Cycles 


BE YOUR 


OWN BOOK BINDER. 


SHIPMAN’S 


Common Sense Binder, 


Is worth double its price to all who 
care to preserve their favorite paper 
for reference. 

The exact size of the BOSTON COM- 
MONWEALTH, 

Neat, handsome and convenient. 
Adjusted in a moment’s time. Fur- 
nished to subscribers to the COM- 
NONWEALTH for $1.40. Address 


Commonwealth Pub, Co,, 
25 BROMFIELD ST., 


Boston, Mass. 





The New Singing Society. 

A new singing society has been formed 
that promises to afford many musical treats. 
The name is to be ‘The Boston Singers” 
and it is to give five concerts each season, 
one with an orchestra and four without. 
Mr. George L. Osgood will have complete 
control, as conductor and will select the 
programme as his judgment and experience 
may best decide. A very influential board 
of officers, consisting of music lovers of 
high social distinction, have given their 
names and support to the organization. 
They are: President, J. Montgomery Sears ; 
vice-president, Arthur Astor Carey; treas- 
urer, G. R. Minot. The patronesses are: 
Mrs. Agassiz, Mrs. F. L. Ames, Mrs. G. D. 
Howe, Mrs. H. C. Lodge, Mrs. F. L. Amory, 
Mrs. Bell, Mrs. J. H. Blake, Mrs. C. Fair- 
child, Mrs. J. L. Gardner, Mrs. Hemenway, 
Mrs. H. L. Higginson, Mrs. John Lowell, 
Mrs. Winthrop Sargent, Mrs. J. Montgom- 
ery Sears, Mrs. G. R. Shaw, Mrs. George 
Tyson, Mrs. Henry Whitman, Mrs. Roger 

olcott. The system of associate mem- 
bership has been adopted, and each sub- 
scriber will be entitled to four reserved 
seats for each performance, and it is in- 
tended, in addition, that the general pub- 
lic shall be admitted under conditions yet 
to be named. The rehearsals will take 
place in Steinert Hall, which will be the 
headquarters of the society, for its library, 
its social meetings, and other purposes. 
The concerts will, of course, be given in 
Music Hall, ‘The female chorus of the or- 
ganization will be that of the tate Boylston 
Club, and the male chorus will be selected 
from the best voices available in Boston. 
The works to be performed will be of every 
reputable school, and invariably of stand- 
ard musical value. The new society will 
begin its career under exceptionally favor- 
able auspices, and its success is assured 
from the outset. Only four hundred sub- 
scribers will be accepted, and those intend- 
ing to become members are requested to 
communicate with the treasurer, Mr. George 
R. Minot, 18 Kingston street. 





Never Late. 

To have one’s train get in an hour or so 
late is always a great annoyance, and some- 
times it is also a great loss, especially with 
business men with business engagements to 
keep. No one was ever late on the New 
York and New England. This road is 
always on time. 


It is a source of constant surprise to the 
many patrons of the Kimball House at 6 
Allston street, how they can afford to offer 
such a varied, generous and excellent menu 
for the money they ask. Think of a seven 
course dinner for twenty-five cents! 





b@™ Agents wanted to canvass for 
BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. Cash 
|commissions paid. Address Commonwealth 


Publishing Compauy, 25 Bromfield Street, 











the time will be occupied by distinguished 
speakers. 


Boston. 
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A New York pastor, who, though a| 


™ 
“The Mourning Boudoir. | Scotchman, had lived in America over forty | 


“Come upstairs until I show you 

room. {t has all been done over in the | 
neatest fashion, and it is too sweet for any- 

thing,” said a fashionable widow to our 

sweet girl reporter. 
of fashion, who had been widowed for a 
year or so, led the way to a large room on 
the second floor. The door was thrown | 
open, and the reporter took one glimpse and 
then started back. The place at first sight 
looked like the inside of a hearse. ‘‘It is | 
the latest English, don’t you know, and 
in keeping with my crape gown. I didn’t 





The handsome leader | S*Y ‘dufference.’ 


ment, and getting her to repeat, he contin- 
ued, ‘‘Well, now, M 
80 kind as to tell me the dufference between , 
dufference and dufference?” 
gave up her hopeless scholar to ‘‘gang his 
so | Sin gait” in pronounciation henceforth. 


| years, was one day taken to task by his) 
daughter for the broadness of his accent in | 
the pronunciation of the word difference. | 
‘‘How do I pronounce it?” he asked. 


“You 
‘And what do you say?” | 


“Difference.” Looking at her for a mo-| 





» will you be just 


The daughter | 





like it at first, but I do not believe I could | 
sleep in colors again.” The room was fur- | 
nished with a handsome suit of white en- | 
amel, and the bed-spread and pillow shams 
where of black satin merveilleux, embroid- | 
ered in black velvet applique with silver 
thread, the monogram of the widow being ; 
worked in silver on the centre of both | 
spread andshams. The toilet table and | 
little escritoire were draped in the same | 
manner, and at the windows were thin cur- | 
tains of black liberty silk against white | 
lace. ‘'Look here,” said the pretty widow, } 
as she threw back the bed cover, displaying | 
sheets of black silk hemstitched in white 
and black silps on the pillows. ‘‘I dress in 
black from top to toe,” she continued. ‘I 
wear black silk underclothes, black satin 
corsets and a black silk petticoat, ane, iY 
even have my gowns lined with black. 
friends tell me they would sleep as semis 


fortable in a coffin as in my bed, but I find 
ita delightful resting place.” And do you 
know,” she continued, ‘‘a friend who has 


just been made a widow is having a room 
fitted like mine, only with black jet mono- | 
grams. A great many English women who | 
are not in mourning have black rooms, and 
that is where I got my idea.” Then she led | 
the way into the boudoir, all furnished in 
vivid yellow, even to the two canaries that 
piped in their golden cages. ‘Yellow is 
the next color tO black,” she explained, | 
‘‘and then my husband was a Baltimorean, | 
so, of course, T have the oriole colors, | 
black and yellow, you see.”—Furnisher and 
Upholsterer. | 
A Goop WorD FOR THE Gyrsixs. —There 
is so great a prejudice against this race | 
that it is with pleasure that we record werd 
mony in favor of what is claimed to be on 
of their good points. Every one is familiar 
with the dusty and dishevelled condition of | 
the modern tramp; but it is claimed by Mr. | 
EK. L. Wakeman, in an article in the Annals | 
of Hygiene for May, 1889, that the gypsies 
cannot be accused of uncleanliness. He has 
made a close study of the race in many | 


lands for more than a quarter of a century, | 5 


and says that he has never known a physic | 
ally unclean gypsy, the only exception being | 
a few individuals in the towns of southern 
Hungary and in Havana. The gypsy- camps | 
are always pitched near a brook or stream, | 


and the morning bath is as certain as the | 


morning itself. 
skin alone; 
washed, and the straw bedding is likewise 
daily spread out for asunning and airing. 


The cleansing is not of the 


One of the quietest localities in Buffalo is | 
North Pearl Street, Here Mrs. Cleveland's | 
mother, Mrs. Henry E. Perrin, is spending | 
her honeymoon. Every morning Mr. and | ° 
Mrs. Perrin may be seen reading the news- | 
papers in the wide veranda, the brilliant 
gzeraniums and overhanging vines from the 
thriving window boxes that edge the rail- | 
ing prettily setting this domestic scene. 
Every morning the postman hands her a 
letter over the railling from her daughter, 
who will make her mother a visit in the | 
Autumn. Like all Buffalonians who appre- | 
ciate the characteristic sight of their city, | 
Mr. and Mrs. Perrin go to the Washington 
ary early Saturday mornings, baskets in | 
1aAN¢ } 


As if the white horse joke was not | 
enough for our red-headed friends, the | 
Philadelphia Record affirms ‘ that light hair, 
and especially red hair, often seems to be- | 





token serofulous disorders, and its pres: | 
ence may prejudice superficial examiners | 
against the subject. It isa fact that red | 
headed persons who show not the smallest | 
trace of pulmenary trouble will sometimes 
develop consumption in an almost incredi- 
ble time.” 


An anecdote of Dickens is related in The | 
Atheneum which attests anew his great | 
kindness of heart. An old servant, sup- | 
posed to be faithful as he had been long in | 
the novelists’s service, robbed him of about | 
$350 to cover some betting losses, and 
Dickens instead of letting him go to jail, or 
retaining him on a promise not to repeat 
the offence, retired him on a pension of 
about $300 a year. 


The annual ‘pleasure trips organized by 
Messrs. Raymond & Whitcomb have be- 
come a regular institution, and are much 
iooked forward to by those who wish to 
take a delightful outing in the best of com- 
pany and at a greatly lessened expense. 


They have added several new routes to those 61 Albion Street, Boston, and LIS Pine 


hitherto taken, and it will pay those in- 
tending to take a vacation in September or 
October, to send for a circular. Their df- 
fice is 296 Washington street. 





but the garments are constantly | 5 


ICED NOW. 


HUB PUNCH 


Is acceptable to your friends, no trouble | 
in compounding, and much satisfaction in 
serving. 

Sold in sealed bottles by GROCERS, 
DRUGGISTS AND WINE TRADE every- | 
| where, and by the proprietors, 


C. H. GRAVES & SONS, 


25 HAWHINS STHEET, 
BOSTON. 


} 


JAMES E. HOOPER, 


—— DEALER iN —— 


| ment of obs*inate cases—Nervous 
| ity, Anamic, Dyspeptic and Rheumatic ahnente, 
jend is permitted to refer to prominent physicians 


Also, instruction given in CLIFTON 
| Massag 


MOORE & WOODS, 


SEPTEMBER 7 


} 
» Idee, 


SUMMER RESORTS. 





MASSAGE. | 


And Magnetism. 
MRS. DR. E. M. FAXON, 


22 Winter St., Room 7 A. over Stowell & Co 


ARLINGTON HOUSE 


NANTASKET BEACH. 


Our Specialty Clam Bakes in the old style, on 


hea rocks. 
rates for children. 


Mrs. Faxon bas been very successful in —{ treat- 
L Debdil- 


and to past patients. 
e. 


OBESITY SUCCESSFULLY TREATED. 


| Office Hours—? to land 2 to 6, and Sunday A fter- 
noons. 





ROOFERS, 


Slate, Tin, Copper and Composition Roofs 


Applied and Rogejecd in the best manner. 
Tin Roofs Painted. 


GRIFFITH'S 


STEAM LAUNDRY 


173, 175, 177 Dudley Street. 


All the new and yt Troy machines enable 
= to execute every description of Laundry work 
mn & most satisfactory manner. 


OUR SPECIALTY: 


SHIRTS, COLLARS and CUFFS, 
LACE CURTAINS, HOLLAND SHADES, 
PILLOW-SHAMS, BLANKETS, Etc. 


Ladies’ and Gent's Clothing 
fe Pressed and Dyed equal to new. Also 


sper boneng and naptha cleans‘ng. 
“Sone for team to cali. Upwards of 


40 Branch ve" omeos located throughout the city 
| oeee oa Cee Plain and Dorchester. 
to 


¢ ons and location ; 

| Milk street, Room 3, Saturdays, from l2 tol. Post 
| office address, Clifton, Mass. Take cars for Cliftor 
on Eastern Division of B. & M. M. R. 


Dinners, 30 cents each; one-half 
8. L. CHESSMAN & CO 


HOUSE, 
MARBLEHEAD, MASS., 


wil open JUNE 18th, under the management of 
pa ag & ROSE. 


T horoughly refittec perfect 
ystem of sewerage, unsurpassed ip accommoda 
first ciass table. Inquire at 4 


{BENJAMIN P. WARE, 


: 
STEPHEN E. ROSE, |} PToPrietors. 





BOSTON HOTELS. 





REVERE HOUSE. 


BOSTON. 


First-Class. Fine table, desirable rooms 


Horse-cars t and from al) the 
| parts of the city pass the door. 
| 


Depots and all 


J. F. MERROW & CO., 


PARKER HOUSE, 


BOSTON. 
SUROPEAN PLAN. 


BECKMAN & PUNCEARD, 


Proprietors. 


Proprietors 


ADAMS HOUSE. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 
Washington Street, Boston. 
(GEORGE G. HALL, PROPRIETOR. 


UPRIGHT STEAM BOILERS. SRIFFITH’S STEAM LAUNDRY, YOUNG'S HOTEL. 


Steam and 
Gas Fittina 
Attended to. 


“— for Parson's | 
Air Jet Tube 
Cleaners. Steam 
Blowers, etc., etc. 
1 Province Court, 
& 141-2 Province 
St., Boston, 
ass. 
Nore.— For — 
lars of Steam Blower 
represented in this 
eut,send for descrip. | 
tive circular to above | 
address. 





GooD FOR 5 50 CENTS. 


Cc We will furnish y< ou One Doze Cc | 

U CABINET PH TOGRAPHS ¥ 

= For $23.50, | 

ym and take this Advertisement for 

ri 50 cents in payment for 

t e@ same. = 

is Crayon, India Ink and Oil 

oa Pertraitse a Specialty. ©» 
This is good for 50 cents in any order U 

~ of $2.50, or over. Tr 


HASKELL & CO,, 
63 Court Street, Boston. 


COMMON SENSE METHOD 


OF 


SHOEIN 


HORSE 


Diseases of the 
Feet and Limbs. 


By 





DR. GEORGE B. WHITE & SON, 


St., Providence, B. I. 


Lelephone 599—4 Tremont., 


4 to 8 H.P.. 


t \eronbe this vapor with impunity. 
ulation of the a cel and buil pe = — 


175 Dudley Street. 


Telephone No. 531-2. 


¢ = ee 


: WATER BUCS 


—AND— 
ROACHES. 
Clear them out with our 


No dust. No troubletou 
Satisfaction guarantk ete er 
money refunded. 50c, 


mail, 60c. 
BARNARD & Co 
459 Washington st. 


= 








teeth and minor surgical operations, repeatedly in nished throughout. 


- | 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Opp. Head of State Street, Boston. 
| Eptrance for Ladies, Court St., near Washington 


J. R. WHIPPLE. Proprietor. 





NEW YURK HOTELS. 


EXTERMI ro i— 


Union Square Hoe a Hotel Dau, 


UNION SQUAREH, NEW YORK. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. Both hotels (connecting 


We have used the Vegetable Anwsthetic over a | are most corey and delightfully located, in 
| year exelusively in our practice, for extraction of | | the heart of the Me 


tropolis, possessing al) modern 
and sanitary improvements, and are elegantly fur- 
The restaurant and dining 


heart disease, severe lung disease, Bright's disease, | hall, including table service, and attention, unsur- 
ete., where patients were so feeble as to require | 


|} coulaask. No irritation, suffocation nor ie 
sion. We heartily recommend it to all as 
anesthetic of theage. FRIZZELL & wilieual’ 


January, 1885. Lee Hall, Lynn, Mass. 


BOSTON 


Vegetable Vapor. - 


(TRADE MARK.) 


wethetics. Discovered by Dr nt = K. Mayo, April, | 
1883, and since administered by him and others in 
over 300,000 cases successfully. Com 
nervines, which form a powerful ve, impart- 

om! oxygen to the system to sustain life. (Nitrous | 
| oF od concen eg ae Saaeen et ie ee 


Pay I"Saltocation; sept h pauee Se pres uce convulsions | 
The youngest child, the most 
| those havin 





sensitive lady, and 
= heart disease and ah 
mulates the 


| Indorsed by the 
| sions, recomme: 
| nervous prostration. 


fn, in 
in midwifery and aur Ln ~ 
Physicians, surgeons, dent- 


Also Treatment of ists ana private families supplied with this vapor 


Uguified, In cylinders of various ca ties. It) 
should be administered the same as Nitrous Ox- 
ide, but it does not produce headache and nausea | 


as that sometimes does. I am in. | 
ister the VEGETABLE VAPOR to ents at | 
their residences, in or out of the city, who are fee 


ble in health and are not abke te one at may office. 

=. manufac. 
tured by unp persons, and palmed off 
upon dentists and ime public, as the ot om “ Bos- 
ton Vegetable Vapor.” The trade and public gen- 
erally are hereby cautioned to particularly inquire 
for the “Boston = Vapor,” which is the 
trade mark on all cylinders. 

Physicians and Dentists are cortially invited 
calla d test the merits of this new Vegetable Va- 


DR. U. K. MAYO, Dentist. 


' 378 Tremont Street, Foston 


| assistance in walking, many of them under med | q 
ical treatment, and the results have been all we | 


| 


A perfectly safe and pleasant substiute for chlo. } 
roform, ether, nitrous oxide gas and all other an- | 


nded from 


sometimes death). | 


complaint, | 


by any in the country. Ho se-cars to and 
m almost every section of the city pass the 
oor every few seconds. 
PAM & DE REVERE. Proprietors. 


THE GEDNEY HOUSE 


Broadway and 40th St., New York. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Rooms $1.00 per Day and upward. 
|BRUGH & DeHKLYN, - - Proprictors 


ST. DENIS, 


EW YORK. 
‘BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH ST. 


CEUROPEAN PLAN.) 


Reoms $1 per Day and upwards. 
WILLIAM TAYLOR, Proprietor 


‘Health ers Me. Wealth 


Is blessed with the grandest human method of 
disinfecting the human body of the germ of &) 
| disease by luxurious fumigation, the mos gratl 
fying part of this 1s tne adaptability to family us¢ 

he poisonousdep 3 , upon which al! disease 1 
dependent, is entirel ' removed by this COMPOUND 
VaPOR FUMING. Allin search of bealth or lucr® 
tive occupation in this practice, ana sales of 40 
mestic — should address “ANI DROSIS, Skow- 

, Me. 


STRICTLY PURE MILK 


Delivered ata Scasonable Hour anywhere iD 
BOSTON. 


ONE COW’S MILK FOR INFANTS 
& SPECIALTY. 


Address .4. BR. 
Seo Jamaica_ Plain. 








BROWN, Lamartine *’ 
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St 
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egPTEMBER 7, 1889. 
SQUARE |_ The Duke of Fife has forbidden his wife | 
| ceperyis the royal grant which created so | 


LIBERTY 
iscussion in ahaa and so 


DINING ROOMS. a 


, ‘THE CHURCHILL 
misS K. A. BOLTON, Proprietor. | IMPROVED BOOT, 
4 SPECIALTY MADE OF “pci 


Everett Spring Water Served to Patrous. 





107 WATER = BOSTON. 


WD. WHISKEY 


YEARS OLD, STRICTLY PURE, AT $3 
5 PER GALLON. ORDERS BY MAIL OR 
EXPRESS PROMPTLY ATTENDED To. 

DIXON BROS., 
41 and 42 Commercial Wharf 





MANUFACTURED BY 


F. S. CHURCHILL, 
1298 Tremont Street, Reem 5, Boston. 
This boot is made on correct principles, from a study of 


the anatomy of the foot,and is unsurpassed for com- 
fort and durability. It fits the most difficult foot, pre- 
vents or cures tender joints or corns by removing pres- 
sure, and is comfortable the first time worn. 





to call. 
ALL LASTS LABELLED AND PRESERYED. 


CARPET GLEANING. 


A reliable place to have your Carpets and Rugs | 
carefully and thoroughly cleaned, refitted and laid. 
Hair Mattresses, Feathe; teds ‘and Pillows ren 
ovated in tirst.class manner. If you are troubled 
with Moths, Buffalo Bugs, Water Bugs or Roaches, 
eall atthe “COMMONWEALTH” STEAM CAR. 
PET BEATING AND CLEANSING WORKS, 
Huntington Ave., cor Longwood Ave., Boston, 


WM. RACTLIFFE, Proprietor. 
Largest, cleanest and best equipped shop n the 
State. 











AMPHLETS, Books, Illustrated Cata- 
logues, Price-Lists, and Law Printing. 
EPORTS of Town Officers, Societies, 
Etc., Blank Forms, Drafts, Receipts, 
VENTORIES, Schedules, Genealogie 
also Cards and Envelopes,—al! colors. 
ITE, Letter and Billheads, Statements, 
WwW Trade Announcements, Dance Orders, 
HE Latest Novelties in Wedding Cards, 
Invitations, Etc., engraved or printed 
the highest style of the art, with the 
finest stock, inks, and materials. You 
EVER will regret having your Printing 
done——neatly, promptly.correctly —by 

Address Commonwealth | 


N 
sirece | GareO. E, CROSBY & CO., Boston, 


No. 383 Washington St., opp. Franklin. 
alll Take Elevator to Room \4. 


SMOKE 6. 0. A. 


IF YOU WANT A GOOD 10-CENT CIGAR. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


FACTORY—376 Atlantic Avenue, Boston. 








| 
PF Agents wanted to canvass for the | & 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. Cash 


ssions paid. 
Publishing Company, 25 Bromfield 


Boston. 


FOR COMFORT AND EHOONOM Y 
— WEAR THE— 


THE BEST NO NAILS, 

SHOE IN THE NO TACKS, 
WORLD REQUIRES 
FOR THE NO 
MONEY. 


Breaking In. 
CRAWF 611 Washington St., Boston. 
b maee ot United States Hotel, 
SHOE St., Boston. 
STORES Charlestown Dist. ,| 207 No. 8th St.,Philadelphia,Pa. 995 Main St., W orcester, Massj 
ee .Baltimore &t., Baltimore, 


BOUVE, CRAWFORD & CO., - - = MAKERS. 


2164 Washington St., Roxbury. 
Office and Supply Store 611 Washington Street, Boston. 


56 Main St., 


15 Westminster St.,Providence, 
R. 1 281 and 283 Broadway, N. Y 
837 Broadway ,cor. 13th St,,N.Y 
53 Central St.. Lowell, Mass. 
404 Main St. » Springfle id, Mase" 


247 Main St., Hartford, Conn. 
808 Chapel St., New Haven, Ct. 
189 Fulton St ,Brooklyn, N. Y. 














_ Boston 


ESA 


—~ UNLIKE ANY OTHER.=— 


Cough ast Hacking Cough, Wh 
Bronchitis, Colds, Hoarseness, Hack. ya ooping. 
sides “Cholers Morus, Dhar Diarrhoea, oy immativny, Neuralgia oot ythache, Earache, 
Back, and Soreness i 


AS ‘S$ MUCH FOR INTERNAL AS FOR EXTERNAL USE. 


how many diff {t will eure. Its strong point les in the fact that it acte 
queen Healing all Cute, aed — line Magic. Relieving “Jl manner of Cramps, Chilis. 
Lameness of Muscles or Stiff Joints and Strains. 
ORIGINATED BY AN OLD FAMILY PHYSICIAN, 
uest it, shall receive ‘Flin, Express pre aldo ny par 
>» ay abund ly s wt 6 Settles, A 2.3 ) 
of the U. Seaten canety 203 a sled. PT co SS cit at free son a Roe 


SENERATION AFTER ‘GENERATION HAYE Use AND BLESSED il 














Bele de oi or order direct from us, and 


ee ee eee 


—— 








CANADA 
UNLEACHED. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
WM. P. PERKINS, 
gDanvers, Mass. 


ASHES 


ASHES 





Ladies who | 
have difficulty in procuring comfortable boots are invited | 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


An old Scotchwoman named Miss M’Nab 
“was staying one Sunday with a friend. a 
dressmaker, and they began to talk of re- 
|ligious matters Forgetting that it was 
| Sunday they dropped the subject and com- 
menced to talk of a new dress which Miss 
M’Nab was getting made. Miss M’Nab, 
| however, suddenly remembered the day, 
|when she exclaimed, ‘‘ Ah, it’s our bodies 
| we're concerned about!” Her friend. not 
| understanding her, observed, ‘ Tuits! 
| never heed the body if the skirt’s richt!” 





Advice to Mothers. 
Mrs. WUINSLOW’s SOOTHING Syrup should 
jalways be used when children are cutting 
jteeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once; 
it produces natural, yuiet sleep by relieving 
jthe child from pain, and the little cherub 
| aw akes as ‘‘bright as a button.” It is very 
pleasant to taste. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, relieves 
wind, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
| known remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes. Twenty- 
| five cents a bottle 


| 
The Mystic F. E. C, 


‘*Tall oaks from little acorns grow,” was 
| vever better exemplified from a business 
. | standpoint than in the case of the F. E. C. 
Medicine Company. Starting out in a small 

way but a few years ago in manufacturing 
their great and alw ays unfailing Kidney 
| Remedy, the steadily increasing demand for 
it presages a very tall manufac turing ‘‘oak” 

in this branch of Rochester's greatness. 
| If you want to hear a man talk convincingly, 


| earnestly and eloquently on any subject, ask | 


;}one who has had kidney complaint about 

| the virtues of the F. E. C. Kidney Remedy. 

And there is no doubt aboutit. Its strength- 

) ening and cleansing powers do ‘‘get there,g 
ure enough. 





INSTRUCTION. 


CALIXA LAVELLEE, 


s, Piano, Harmony & Com osition. 


Miller Hall, 156 Tremont Street. 


gmers 7 
o > Gnncial 
ollese 


[Oldest and Most Successful Business ‘Training 
School in America. 

The course of study is thorough and practical, 
and prepares young people to earn their own 
living. 
| Next School Year Begins Sept. 3, 1889, 
| 


Our record of 48 years of careful work insures 
| confidence in us and our methods. 


| Commercial, Shorthand and English 


| Courses. 








We have the best teachers, course of study, 
rooms, in fact, the best everything. 

All Worthy Graduates 4ided to Empioy- 
ment. No Class System. Separate De- 
partment for Ladies. 

Special 3-months’ course (quarter of 13- 
weeks) for advanced students: also special 2 
hours per day course in either Book-keep- 
ing. Penmanship or Shorthaod. 

Jpon trial this l be found a thoroughly 

factory school. 
address CHARLES E. COMER, 

666 Washington 8t., corner Beach, Boston, Mass. 


satis- 





NOTHING ON EARTH WILL 


| MAKE 
HENS 
LAY. 


LIKE 
Sheridan’s Condition Powder | 


Highly concentrated. One ounce is worth 
| any other kind. Given in the f tg My 


diseases ; worth ite wees in gold to hm 
nials “x Free. Sold everywhere. 
— in = five eae 














by mail for 
21-4 Ib. an i} mall , 91.3 @. eee 
$5.00. Rateing Guide free with fe 00 orders 
more. 1. 8. Tuaeore CO... 24 Custom House St, pn og 


BH Agents wanted tw canvass for the 
BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. Cash 
commissions paid. Address Commonwealth 
| Publishing” Oompany, 25 Bromfleld Street, 
Boston. 














Se ete MORE. 
NEIGHBORLY MENTION, 


Helped to Make History. 


The Boston COMMONWEALTH had its 
birth in the dark days of national strife 
and bicodshed. Its one mission was to 
speak forthe oppressed and advocate the 
interests of a broad liberty and humanity, 
and how well that was done is proven by 
the mere mention of the names o* its sup- 
porters—Wendell Phillips, Elizur Wright, 
Frank B. Sanborn, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
Dr. Samuel G. Howe, Wm. Claflin, Mon- 
cure D. Conway, William Lloyd Garrison, 
Theodore Parker, Charles Sumner. With 
its radical workers, it indeed helped to 
make history in those stirring times. The 
old journal now appears in a new dress, de- 
monstrating its progressiveness. without 
sacrificing its identity, and with new pages 
and fresh features.— Attleboro Advocate. 

Comparison Not Odlous. 
The COMMONWEALTH is much superior to 





For 49th annual catalogue, 


the averege of the weekly papers in or out 
of New England. Its literary tone is excel- 
lent.—New York National Standard. 





Improves With Age. 

One of the brightest. spiciest and best of 
the exchanges that cometo our office is the 
BostoN COMMONWEALTH. It is an old 
family journal and was edited for many 
years by the late Charles W. Slack. The 
new management are to be congratulated 
on the success the paper has attained since 
it has been under their control.— West Rox- 
| burw News. 





} In the Front Rank. 

The Boston COMMONWEALTH, that stana- 
ard New England weekly, has adopted an 
important improvement with the incoming 
of the new year. It is now issuedin very 
neat sixteen-page form; and it is as usual, 
filled with crisp, interesting reading matter. 
Long may it entertain and edify the public 
under the management of its talented lady- 
editor. While the paper is maintained at 
its present high standard, it is not likely to 
lose its place in the front rank of the Bos- 
ton weeklies.—Lynn Daily Sun. 





Respect Its Ability. 

The COMMONWEALTH is conducted with 
great ability, discussing the topics of the 
day in a manner which ensures the respect 
of all who peruse its columns.—Sunday 
Times. 





The Beau Ideal. 

The ComMMONWEALTH fills a place pe- 
culiarly its own in the journalism of the. 
city, and never was newsier and more gen- 
érally readable than at the present time. 
The current number is indeed the beau 
ideal of what a weekly political and literary 
paper should be, and is peculiarly rich in 
the departments it devotes to the reflection 
of contemporary thought, always a strong 
point with the CoMMONWEALTH, and one 
which has attracted to it a large and 
rapidly increasing constituency of readers, 
who find in its columns intellectual pabulum 
such as no other paper of its character af- 
fords.—7raveller. 

Likes Fair Play. 

The Boston COMMONWEALTH is always 
friendly to woman suffrage. It gives facts 
and figures and arguments, and inserts 
friendly and pleasant items.— Woman’s 
Journal. 


One ofthe Best. 





The BostoN COMMONWEALTH is one of 
State.— 


‘the best edited weeklies in the 


| American Workman. 





What, Indeed? 

The COMMONWEALTH is radically sound, 
earnest for the right. What more could 
one want in a newspaper.—Meadville ( Pa.) 
Republican. 





Inspiring. 

A North Carolina reader writes: ‘‘I have 
been since the war a journalist by profes- 
sion, and no periodical has done so much 
to enlarge my views, and give me ‘the 
courage of my opinions as the COMMON 
WEALTH.” 





No Better Paper. 

The Boston COMMONWEALTH is one of 
the best papers published in this country. 
It deals upon all the topics of the day, and 
| we know of no better paper to take into the 
| family.— Tazewell ( Va.) Times. 








A True Bostonian. 
Mary A. Livermore says: 


} 
j 
| 
| 


‘*The 











_e given me enjoyment as no other paper 

I am a true Bostonian, loving every 
|toeh. of the old city. I learned them wher 
|a romping girl, and fondest of all, its nooks 
| and associations and histories. The Com- 
| MONWEALTH ministers most charmingly to 
| this side of my nature.” 





Spicily Intellectual. 

Writes a Taunton subscriber to the Com- 
MONWEALTH : ‘‘I read no paper with more 
real satisfaction—always discreet, interest- 
ng and spicy, the beau ideal of a weekly 
ntellectual visitor.” 


Dane Seeing 


i 
t+ 


ial a ig OE. 


4 





eerie 


16 














Facts, Worth Knowing. 


The F. M. Holmes Furniture Co. has re- 
moved to 44 Washington street, and by 
this removal it has furnished itself with 
double the warehouse capacity that it had 
before. It is thus enabled to place on ex- 
hibition a very much larger assortment of 
goods than was formerly possible. It 
would well be worth the while of anyone 
contemplating purchasing furniture, to call 
at this number. 


It seems almost gratuitous to call atten- 
tion to the great variety of musical publica- 
tions sent out by the Oliver Ditson Co., for 
this house has been so long and widely 
known that it is quite unnecessary to call 
attention to it. At the same time it may 
not be ont of place to mention that this 
company is now publishing musical books 
of all kinds, secular and sacred, vocal and 
instrumental at astonishing low prices. 


In a very short time the public can ex- 
pect to see a practical test of the new sys- 
tem of propelling street cars by stored 
steam. The company is at present having 
a car built by the Pullman Palace Car Co. 
and it is expected this will be ready for 
use during the present month. The Stearn 
Storage Co. is organized with a cap'tal of 
$300,000, and itis engaged in introducing 
this propelling power throughout New Eng- 
land. It will be a great boon to the travel- 
ling public when street locomotion is ac- 
complished by this system, as it entirely 
obviates the noise and smoke and heat of 
ordinary steam locomotion. The Company's 
office is at 34 Broad street. 


In no department of household decora- 
tion has there been a more conspicuous ad- 
vance than in the improvement of furni- 
ture. And perhaps in nothing is this more 
noticeable than in the sofa beds that com- 
bine at once ornament and utility. These 
are manufactured in great variety and in 
prices varying from $10 to $35, by 8S. 
Graves & Son, 681 Washington street. 


The Raymond excursions have greatly in- 
creased in popularity during the past year. 
This year there are twenty of them cover- 
ing a much greater range of territory than 
hitherto. They include all the mountain 
and seaside resorts of New England, all the 
various lake resorts of New York, and go 
as far south as Old Comfort and Luray 
Caverns. ‘Their office is at 296 Washington 
street. 


That excellent business institution, the 
Burdett Business College, at 592 Washing- 
ton street, opened ita doors on Tuesday last 
for instruction in the numerous branches 
there taught. Individual lessons are given 
and rapid progress characterizes the stu- 
dent’s career. 


There is milk and milk; poor milk is an 
abomination to the palate, but good, rich 
pure milk is strength and health to those 
that use it. There is no milk obtainable in 
Boston superior to the excellent milk of 
Mt. Bellevue Farm delivered twice a day in 

lass jars. The office is at No. 33 Globe 
uilding. 


Judge E. R. Hoar of Concord celebrated 
the 50th anniversary of his admission to 
the bar Tuesday and the 40th anniversary 
of his first taking his seat on the bench. 


EXCURSIONS. 
From BOSTON to 


POPHAM BEACH. 


Excursions will be made from BOSTON to POP- 
HAM BEACH, MAINE, every FRIDAY, from 
July 5 to Sept. 20. ve Lincoln Wharf, Boston, 
on new steamer KENNEBEO, of the Kennebec 
Steamboat Line, Friday evening at 6 o'clock, arrive 
at Popham Beach Saturday morning at 4 o'clock. 
Leave Popham Beach at 6.80 Monday evening and 
arrive in ston at 5 o’clock Tuesday morning, 

ving three full days at the Beach. Fare for the 

ound Trip, including board at either the “Ocean 
View” or “European” Hotels, $6.00. First-class 
accommodations. 

Dates of Excursions, ~—_. 5, 12, 19, and 26, 
August 2, 9, 16, 23, and 30, Sept. 6,13 and 20. Pop- 
ham Beach has the finest scenery in the countr 
and first-class hotels. For further partic ulars an 
tickets up ed Cc. BH. HYDE, apets Kennebec 
Steamboat mpany’s Office, neoln Wharf, 
ston. 





BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


Mr. Samuel Austin Allibone, the author 
of the well-known ‘Dictionary of Authors,” 
died recently in Lucerne, Switzerland. He 
was born in Philadelphia, April 17, 1816, 
and for a long time was engaged in busi- 
ness in that city. 







Send for Cire'l’r. 
8. GRAVES & SON, = 
681 Washington Street 


Please notice the following points: 

1. When closed they are, and appear, just like 
a Sofa or Lounge. 

2- The back is put on strong like a Lounge. 

3. You can tuck in the bed clothes at the back 
and foot. 

4. Room enough between the slats for bed 
clothes. 

56. When open they are a nice Bedstead, 
stronger than most bedsteads, and a complete 
Spring Bed 

6. A firm bolster across the head end. 

7. A strong and easily adjusted foot-doard. 

8 Each of the six legs are fastened strong, and 


are on rollers,so you canroll the bed about the 


room. 
9. They have from 2% to 42 full length in Spiral 
Springs. 
10. The open bed is as high as aseat (17 inches.) 
12. We warrant he frame to be durable and 
he upholstering very thorough. 
18. We make to order extra long, wide or thick. 


REWARE OF INFRINGEMENT. 


By repeated decisions of the United States Su 
preme Court, every person using hong f arti- 
cle infringing a patent is liable 
full damages. 


or 





Invites your attention to his newly refitted 


PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDIO, 


Where he has every facility for producing the 
finest 


CRAYO?) 





N 
PASTELS, or 
INDIA INK 


Portraits, as well as all lince of photography. 
#@-Satistaction guaranteed. 


48 Winter St., Boston. 








WATCHES—Cleaned and warrant- 
ed; a mainspring, 75c; lowest price 
on watches, clocks and jewelry; cash 


or instalments; alarm clocks, $1; eye- 
, Be. WM. T. MURPHY, 8 
ashington Street, (near Boston and 


Maine Depot), Boston, 





Betore Returning to the City 


SEND ORDER BY MAIL 


—To— 


Mt. Bellevue Farm, 


WEST ROXBURY, 
(33 GLVUBE BUILDING, BOSTON.) 


—FOR— 


MILK AND CREAM. 


Two Deliveries daily in Glass Jars direct from 
the Farm. All Milk from our own Herd, 





W. B. BLAKEMORE, Proprietor. 











592 WASHINGTON 


Students can commence on aad after TUESDAY, Sept. 3. 


taught, including Short-hand and TY Ww 
tiens. Tuition, payable middle o Perm 
taught. $13 for 4 weeks—§$35 for 12 weeks. 


STREET, BOSTON. 
All Basiness Studie: individually 


+ Competent Students assisted to posi- | 
$10 for 20 Lessons of two hours each in any branch 
100 for 40 weeks. ee send for JOURN AL. 


Cc. A Fr. H. BURDETT. 








SEPTEMBER 7, ino, 


_ BROWN, RILEY & CO., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS. 


9 CONGRESS STREET 


A. L. BROWN, 


AND 4 CONGRESS SQUARE. 
. | Orders in Stocks aud Bonds in Boston, New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore, 


Ww. J. RILEY, 


} 
Member Boston Stock Ex.Member N.Y.Stock Ex. | Member Boston Stock Ex. Member N.Y¥.Cotton ¢, 





ELM 


Short Notice and Warranted. 
Leather Boots. 


2c. Tapping Boys’ Ronts, 45c.; 
Boots, 45c ; Heeling, 20c. Tapping Misses’ 
Boots, 45c.; Heeling, 15e. 


GEORGE A. DREW, Prop’r. 


FOR SALE. Large Lot of Sample Shoes 
Lot of Shoes that have been repaired and 
not called for. All kinds of Men’s and 
Boys’ Boots and Shoes at very Low Prices 





BOSTON 
‘LEATHER AND RUBBER REPAIR SHOP 


STREET. 


/All kinds of Rubber Boots and Overshoes Repaired at 
Rubber Soles applied to 


All kinds of Custom Boots and Shoes made to Mearure. 
Price List for Leather Work : Tapping Men's Boots, 50c.; heeling, 
eeling, 20c. Tapping omen’s 







aT. 





| 


; 





Dr. James M. Solomon, Jr.’s Botanical Medical Institute 
75 Court St. (Scollay Sq.), Boston, Mass. 


INDIAN BOTANICAL REMEDIES 


Roots, Herbs, Gums and Barks ch 
DISEASES, makes a specialty of LONG 
TIC Firs, RUEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, St. Virus DANCE, SPINAL CoMPLAINTs, 
HeMoORgHAGE OF Lunas, Eczema and all Skin Diseases, Kipwey snp 
Liver Trove tesa do | Diseases OF THE BLOOD. PILES and FisTuLa cured 
Without une use of the kn.fe aud cure guarashed, Consultation fee, 


used, Dr. Solomon treats all Curow10 
UBLES, CANCERS, TUMORS, Eriuxep- 





ments if desired. 





INSURANCE. 


FIRE INSURANCE. 


NORTH AMERICAN 


INSURANCE CO., 
HAS REMOVED TO 


09 KILBY STREET, 


COR. WATER 8ST. 
SILAS PEIRCE, President. 
EUGENE E. PATRIDGE, Vice Pres. 
CHARLES E. MACULLAR. Secretary. 


Also Boston Office of several 
first-class Stock Companies of 
(Other States. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


PUST OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS, 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1888....$19,7234,538.45 
LIABILITIES........... .....{17,288,348.72 


$2,436,189.73 
policies are 





LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT 
iusued atthe old life rate premium. 

Annual Cash distributions are paid upop all 
policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash sur 
render and paid-up insurance values to which the 
insured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 
| Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
| application to the Company’s Office, 


| BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 

| JOS. M. GIBBENS, Vice Pres. 

Ss. F. TRULE, Secretary, 

WM. B. TURNER, Asst.-Sec. 


$100 REWARD. 


-TUTTLE’S ELIXIR 


FOR MAN AND BEAST. 

i For colic, spavins, ringbone 
cockle joints, contracted and 

knotted cords, curbs, splint, 
shoe boils, when first s " 
callous of all kinds; will cure 
in seven cases ont of ten. Will 
relieve in every case, and will 
guarantee gatisfacti 
money refunéed. This Elixir 
is especially adapted for 
Rheumatism, Cholera 
Moeorbus and iarrhea. 
Send for circular. 4 Merrimac 
Sold by a and 











Grocers. 





BOSTON PIANO COMPANY 


First-class Uprightand Square Pianofortes, which we fully warrant 
for eight years in workmansh!p and material. Call at our new war 
rooms and examine our new scale of Upright Pianos, sold on Insta). 


Terms easy; also Pianos to Rent, and if bough 


within oneyear rent pac will be app ied to the price of the instrument. 
arerooms 2 


Factory 152 Hampden Strect, corner George, Boston, Mass 


E. WILSON & CO., PROPRIETORS. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 
BANKERS, 
No. 113 Devonshire Street, 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 


1 NASSAU STREET. 





Dealers in Investment Securities 





Stock and Bond Orders executed 
in Boston, New York and Philadel- 
phia. 


THE LARGEST 
Financial: Institution 
IN THE WORLD. 
Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company 


OF NEW YORK, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, - - President 





A Policy in this Company combines 
UNSURPASSED Security with protection for 
dependents or support for old age. 


No other investment so fully meets th 
various contingencies of life. 


Has Paid Policy-holders $272,48 1,338 


Interest receipts have exceeded 
all expenses by over - - - - - $60,000,0" 


For rates and examples of policies apply to 


C. A. HOPKINS, 


GENERAL AGENT, 


Company's Building, 95 MilkSt. 


,;Bostor, MAss 








